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REPORT. 


At  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
Massachusetts  Aiiti- Slavery  Society,  its  official  servants  appear 
before  their  constituents,  to  render  an  account  of  then  doings, 
for  the  last  twelve  months.  Half  of  the  period  allotted  to  a 
generation  of  manldnd  on  earth,  has  passed  away,  since  the 
demands  of  the  Age  summoned  tliis  Society  into  being.  It  has 
had  an  eventful,  and  an  instructive,  experience.  The  tyi-an- 
nic  omnipotence  of  Slavery  had  been  seen  and  felt  for  long 
years  before  it  created,  by  the  natural  law  of  moral  antagonism, 
its  deadly  opposite,  in  the  Modern  Anti- Slavery  Movement,  of 
wliich  this  Society  was  the  first  organic  embodiment.  But  the 
development  of  the  purposes  of  the  Slave  Power,  and  the 
strides  with  which  it  has  stalked  towards  its  design,  have  been 
more  undisguised  and  more  rapid,  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
than  ever  before.  Each  succeeding  year  has  been  more  full  of 
the  fate  of  the  black,  and  of  the  white,  races  on  tliis  continent, 
than  its  predecessor.  Yearly  has  it  become  more  and  more 
diflicult  to  compress  within  the  necessary  limits  of  our  Report, 
the  most  imperfect  outhne  of  the  facts  in  our  public  history,  in 
the  direction  of  which,  Slavery  has  had  a  controlhng  hand.  In 
what  national  act,  what  scheme  of  pubhc  policy,  what  essential 
detail  of  government,  executive,  or  diplomatic,  is  there,  that  is 
not  a  swift  witness  to  the  unsleeping  watchfulness,  and  the 
omnipresent  omnipotence,  of  the  Supreme  Power,  that  rules 
over  this  people  ?    This  year,  especially,  are  we  appalled  by  the 
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thick  coming  crowd  of  events,  which  perplex  us  with  the  em- 
barrassment of  choice.  So  that  the  glance  at  the  aspects  which 
Slavery  has  presented  daring  the  past  year,  with  which  we  are 
expected  to  accompany  the  recital  of  our  own  official  acts, 
though  they  were  never  so  many,  so  important,  or  so  sugges- 
tive, must  be  even  more  cursory  and  perfunctory,  than  usual. 
But  we  are  sure  that  the  Society  will  extend  to  us  its  usual 
kind  indulgence  for  deficiencies  which  arise  from  the  nature  and 
necessities  of  the  case. 

THE    ITNITED    STATES    AND    MEXICO. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  Republic  before  the  world,  is 
signally  changed  since  we  last  attempted  to  describe  it.  It 
has  outstripped  our  swiftest  prophecies  in  its  career  of  crime. 
What  we  then  only  ventured  to  forebode  as  distant  contingen- 
cies, have  become  part  of  our  national  history.  A  twelve-month 
ago,  the  admission  of  Texas  seemed  to  be  our  crowning  calam- 
ity, the  contemplation  of  which  was  enough  to  absorb  all  our 
thoughts  and  apprehensions.  Now  it  has  dwindled  into  the 
little  cloud,  not  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  which  only  heralded 
the  ominous  blackness  which  overshadows  our  present  horizon. 
Then  the  further  dismemberment  of  the  Mexican  domains  for 
the  base  uses  of  Slavery,  was  a  probability,  indeed,  but  a  remote 
one,  discerned  faintly  among  the  shadows  of  the  distant  Future. 
Now,  vast  tracts  of  country  have  been  seized  upon  by  right  of 
conquest,  and  erected  into  Territories  of  the  United  States,  by 
ofiicers  of  the  army  and  post-captains  of  the  navy  !  Our  invad- 
ing legions  are  encamped  far  in  the  heart  of  Mexico,  and  what 
proportion  of  her  free  soil  she  may  be  compelled  to  relinquish 
to  the  demands  of  Slavery,  before  we  will  relax  our  gripe  upon 
her  throat,  is  yet  to  be  decided  by  the  fortune  of  battle. 

The  position  of  Mexico  is  also  materially  different  from  what 
it  was  at  that  point  of  time.  Then  she  appeared  to  be  cowed 
and  disheartened  in  the  presence  of  her  bullying  antagonist.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  were  prepared  to  submit  to  the  indignity  and 
injury  our  insolent  rapacity  had  visited  upon  her,  with  no  more 
effectual  resistance  than  her  words  of  protest.  And,  perhaps, 
iiad  our  arrogant  cupidity  been  content  with  the  spoil  we  had 


then  secured,  she  might  have  despaired  of  redress,  and  yielded 
her  rights  without  an  armed  struggle  for  their  recovery.  But, 
when,  encouraged  by  what  we  esteemed  her  political  weakness 
and  the  distraction  in  her  councils,  we  took  armed  possession  of 
ground,  which,  even  upon  our  own  showing,  was  at  least  de- 
batable, and  advanced  our  outposts  within  gun-shot  of  her  ac- 
knowledged frontier,  her  resolute  resistance  to  the  prosecution 
of  our  piratical  incursion  into  her  territories,  has  proved  that  she 
is  not  the  contemptible  enemy  we  had  taught  ourselves  to 
despise.  Wlien  she  saw  her  nationality  at  stake  she  was 
aroused  to  efibrts  which  have  elevated  her  character  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Notwithstanding  the  boasted 
laurels  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  Monterey,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  our  triumphs  have  been  bought  at  an  expense 
of  life  and  treasure,  far  exceeding  what  Mexico  has  incurred  by 
her  defeats.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  have 
received,  as  yet,  but  the  earnest  of  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  our  very  successes. 

Scarcely  had  Texas  been  welcomed  to  the  society  of  these 
States,  and  taken  her  place  among  the  legitimate  daughters 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  bastard  brood  they  had  before 
adopted,  when  it  became  apparent,  (wlrnt  had  all  along  been 
suspected,  though  vehemently  disclaimed,)  that  her  dower 
of  lands  was  not  enough  to  satisfy,  but  only  to  stimulate,  the 
avarice  of  our  Southern  masters.  The  appetite  for  plunder  ever 
grows  with  what  it  feeds  on,  and  the  easy  prey  they  had  secur- 
ed, seemed  only  to  invite  their  hands  to  yet  more  ample  spoils. 
All  fears  of  serious  opposition  to  these  further  schemes  for  the 
extension  of  slave  territory,  which  the  loud-mouthed  reclama- 
tions of  the  North,  and  especially  of  Massachusetts,  against  the 
Annexation  of  Texas  might  have  excited,  having  been  allayed 
by  the  tame  and  craven  submission  with  which  the  consumma- 
tion of  that  atrocity  was  endured,  the  triumphant  South  pro- 
ceeded joyfully  on  its  career  of  conquest. 

Very  soon  after  the  Annexation  was  completed,  the  American 

army,  under  General  Taylor,  was  ordered  to  advance  to  the 

very  borders  of  the  disputed  territory.     The  armed  occupation 

of  territory,  the  title  to  which    is  yet  unadjusted  between  two 
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neighboring  nations,  is  justly  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility,  on 
the  part  of  the  occupying  nation,  and  is  a  suthcient  justification 
for  a  resort  to  arms  to  repel  the  aggression,  according  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  nations,  on  the  part  of  the  aggrieved  Power. 
It  is,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  an  invasion  of  its  own  territory,  for 
such  each  party  considers  a  disputed  district,  though  they  may 
agree  expressly,  or  tacitly,  mutually  to  abstain  from  actual  occu- 
pation, until  the  question  of  title  is  amicably  settled.  A  nation 
thus  occupying  a  tract  of  land,  the  property  in  which  is  in  dis- 
pute with  a  neighboring  Power,  has  no  more  right  to  be  surpris- 
ed at  the  resistance  of  that  Power,  or  to  complain  of  it,  than  if 
it  had  invaded  its  undoubted  domain.  The  first  act  of  hostility, 
in  such  a  case,  is  not  the  first  cannon  fired,  but  the  first  footstep 
of  an  armed  force,  to  maintain  an  adverse  possession  of  it,  upon 
the  land  in  question. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  any  reasonable  mind,  that  the  ad- 
vance of  General  Taylor's  command  to  the  E.io  Grande,  was 
designed  to  provoke  a  hostile  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexicans.  A  war  with  Mexico  was  demanded,  for  many  rea- 
sons, by  the  predominant  interest  of  the  countiy,  and  it  was  de- 
sirable that  the  blaiiie  of  the  first  attack  should  be  thrown  upon 
her.  The  game  of  President-making  could  be  played  to  a  bet- 
ter advantage,  with  the  multiphcation  of  patronage  and  the 
prestige  of  military  glory,  which  would  wait  upon  a  successful 
war.  The  ever-craving  ap[)etite  of  Slavery  for  new  worlds  to 
conquer,  requii-ed  to  be  gorged  anew.  The  immense  expend- 
itures of  the  public  money  in  Texas,  and  the  Southern  country 
generally,  which  a  war  must  involve,  would  give  to  that  section 
an  artificial  impulse,  which  would  stand  in  the  stead  of  long 
years  of  production.  The  love  of  fighting,  especially  with  an 
enemy  beheved  to  be  incapable  of  defending  itself,  which  al- 
ways characterizes  a  slave-owning  class ;  the  hope  of  the  plun- 
der of  churches  and  monasteries,  and  of  the  choice  of  new  lands 
"  to  murder ; "  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  the  taste  for  military 
distinctions,  which  are  abundant  everywhere ;  all  impelled  the 
Government,  by  the  force  of  the  opinion  of  its  own  public,  to 
take  the  measures  which  were  intended  to  result,  as  they  did,  in 
war.     The  conspiracy  was  well  concerted,  too,  which  was  to 


shift  the  respousiljility  of  beginning  the  war,  from  the  invad- 
ers to  the  invaded.  The  wolf  stood  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Great  River,  and  vindicated  his  attempt  to  devour  his  vic- 
tim, on  the  pretence  that  he  troubled  the  waters  that  had  flowed 
past  him. 

The  success  of  the  plan  was  as  great  as  its  warmest  pro- 
moters could  desire.     Hostilities  commenced.     The  victories  of 
Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  followed  in  quick  succession, 
and  scattered  the  Mexican  force  on  the  frontier.     The  public 
muad,  which  had  been  agitated  by  reports  of  the  danger  to  which 
the  American  troops  were  exposed,  through  the  dilatoriness  of 
the   "War  Department,  was  relieved  and  excited  by  successes 
greater  than  had  been  hoped.     The  war-sphit  was  rife  in  large 
portions  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  Southern,  West- 
ern and  Middle  States.     On  the  communication  of  the  news  to 
Congress,  that  body  was  thrown  into  a  fever  of  patriotism.    Re- 
solutions were  introduced  and  passed  almost  by  acclamation, 
and  without  discussion,  containing  the  double  falsehood  that 
war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  and  that  prompt  action  was 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  our  army,  which  was  at  that  time 
notoriously  in  no  danger,  approjn-iating  ten  milhons  of  dollars  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  authorizing  the  President  to  ac- 
cept the  services  of  fifty  thousand  volunteers.     To  these  resolu- 
tions there  were  found  but  fogrteex  who  dared  to  stem  the 
popular  tide,  and  record  their  negative  to  them.     Of  this  num- 
ber we  are  happy  to  know  were  all  the  members  from  Massa- 
chusetts, then  present,  with  the  exception  of  the   Hon.  Robert 
C.  WiNTHROP  and  the  Hon.  Amos  Abbott.     "V\1iigs,  as  well  as 
Democrats,  offered  no  effectual  remonstrance  against  this  coup 
d'  etat  of  the   President,  by  which  he  had  virtually  assumed  the 
war-making  power,  and  plunged  the  country  into  hostilities  vAXh. 
our   neighboring   Republic,   without   any   action   of    Congress. 
They  remembered  the  fate  of  the  party  which  made  opposition, 
to  a  war  a  leading  element  in  its  policy,  thirty  years  ago,  and 
they  dreaded  lest  it  might  be  theirs.     The  ghost  of  the  Hartford 
Convention  glided  in,  and  frightened  them  from  their  propriety 
and  from  their  principles.     And  so  both  parties,  with  the  small 
but  honorable  exception  just  mentioned,  vied  with  each  other  in 
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the  demonstrations  of  affection  with  which  they  adopted,  as  a 
child  of  the  nation,  a  war  wliich  owed  its  paternity  solely  to 
Mr.  Polk. 

The  Proclamation  of  the  President  for  volnnteers  was  re- 
sponded to,  at  once,  in  many  of  the  Sonthern,  Western  and 
Middle  States.  The  regular  army  was  concentrated  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  Li  due  time  General  Taylor  made  his  advances,  first 
up  the  river  to  Camargo,  and  thence  towards  the  interior  of 
Mexico,  to  Monterey.  Becoming  master  of  that  place,  after  a 
bloody  fight  of  three  days,  he  has  been  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  for  a  still  onward  movement.  In  the  meantime 
General  Santa  Anna,  having  returned  from  his  exile,  was  plac- 
ed at  the  head  of  the  Mexican  forces,  and  is  now  believed  to  be 
preparing  himself  for  a  desperate  effort  to  redeem  his  country's 
fortunes.  The  success  of  his  exertions  will  soon  be  known. 
But  whether  victorious  or  not,  we  have  learned  by  dear  experi- 
ence that  the  Mexicans  are  not  an  enemy  to  be  despised,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  have  to  purchase  even  oiir  victo- 
ries at  a  fearful  cost  of  human  life,  and  what  is  of  more  weight 
with  the  mass  of  our  countrymen,  at  a  fearful  cost  of  money. 

While  General  Taylor  was  prosecuting  these  bloody  suc- 
cesses, General  Kearney,  General  Wool,  and  Captain  Stock- 
ton, of  the  navy,  were  enjoying  holiday  campaigns  in  other 
provinces  of  Mexico,  which  had  no  means  of  defence,  and 
amusing  themselves  with  making  regions,  as  extensive  as  the 
old  Thirteen  States,  Territories  of  the  United  States  by  procla- 
mation, and  appointing  the  executive  and  judicial  functionaries 
of  the  same.  This  succinct  and  compendious  method  of  en- 
larging the  Area  of  Freedom,  must  be  allowed  to  be  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  other  methods  attempted  for  that  glorious  end. 
How  durable  these  conquests  may  be,  remains  to  be  seen,  and 
must  depend  entirely  upon  the  issue  of  the  war  with  the  nation 
of  which  they  are  component  parts.  Tampico,  too,  has  been 
seized  by  our  naval  forces,  without  opposition,  according  to  the 
Fabian  policy  of  the  Mexican  commander.  Thus  a  new  way  is 
opened  to  our  forces  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  should  we  be 
able  to  push  our  arms  in  another  quarter. 

In  the  midst  of  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  their  arms, 


the  Mexican  people  and  Congress  seem  to  be  driven  closer  to 
one  another  by  the  pressure  from  without.     The  parties,  which 
have  so  long  distracted  the  internal  economy  of  Mexico,  appear 
to  be  united  in  opposition  to  this  insulting  and  infamous  invasion 
of  her  soil.     General  Santa  Anna,  and  the  Mexican  Congress 
with  singular   unanimity,  have   declared   it  to  be   their   fixed 
determination  to  receive  no  propositions  for  peace,  and  to  admit 
of  no  foreign  mediation,  as  long  as  hostile  troops  are  within 
the  bounds  of  Mexico,  or  hostile  armaments  threaten  her  coasts. 
This  being  the  sentiment  and  purpose  of  any  people,  permanent 
conquest  is  obviously  impossible.     Even  victory  is  but  another 
name  for  defeat,  as  long  as  the  invading  force  can  hold  no 
more  soil  than  the  ground  they  stand  upon.     What  the  result  of 
of  the  conflict  may  be,  cannot  be  exactly  affirmed.     But  we  fear 
that  the  vastly  greater  resources  of  the  United   States,  for  the 
supply  of  both  men  and  money,  will  sooner  or  later  extort  from 
their  weaker  neighbor,  their  own  terms  of  peace.     This  event 
must  be  deprecated  by  every  lover  of  humanity,  of  jnstice,  and 
of  freedom.     The  victories   of  the   American   armies   are  the 
triumphs  of  craelty,  of  injustice,  and  of  Slavery.     Every  good 
and  humane  man,  who  loves  liberty  and  hates  tyranny,  how- 
ever deep  may  be  his  abhorrence  of  war  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, must  earnestly  hope,  in  this  war,  and  as  between  these 
parties,  that  success  may  attend  upon  the  arms  of  that  Power 
which  is  striving  to  remove  from  its  soil  a  piratical  horde  of 
banditti,  whose  purpose  is  to  establish  anew  within  its  borders, 
the  Slavery  which  it  has  had  the  consistency  and  the  virtue  to 
exclude  from  them  forever. 

The  fact  that  the  actual  object  of  the  Mexican  war  is  the 
strens-theninsr  of  the  hands  of  the  Slave  Power,  and  the  exten- 
sion  and  perpetuation  of  the  institutio)i  of  Slavery,  is  now 
scarcely  denied.  The  Charleston  Mercury,  which  speaks  for  the 
Slavery  Party  of  South  Carolina,  openly  avows  this  object,  and 
defends  the  war  upon  the  ground  that  it  will  place  the  control 
of  the  country  forever  in  the  hands  of  the  Slaveholders.  Other 
presses,  of  less  prominence,  have  given  utterance  to  the  same 
opinion.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a 
Eesolution  was  proposed  to  the  House,  appropriating  two  mil- 
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lions  of  dollars  to  be  employed  by  the  President  in  purchasing  a 
peace  with  Mexico,  in  case  he.  should  prefer  that  method,  to 
conquering  one.  The  object  was,  undoubtedly,  to  buy  with  this 
money  the  land  which  Slavery  most  coveted,  just  at  the  present 
time.  To  this  resolution  a  2^>'oviso  was  added  by  Mr.  Wilmot, 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  effect,  that  it  shall  be  an  express  and 
fundamental  condition  of  the  acquisition  of  any  territory  from 
Mexico,  by  any  ti-eaty,  "  that  neither  Slavery,  nor  involuntary 
servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any  'part  of  said  territm-y,  except  for 
crime."  The  resolution  passed  the  House,  with  the  2^^'oviso 
annexed,  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session.  What  its  fate  might  have  been  there,  had  any  action 
been  taken  upon  it,  cannot  be  known,  as  Senator  Davis,  of 
Massachusetts,  for  some  purpose  best  kno^vn  to  himself,  saw  fit 
to  tallc  against  time,  until  the  hour  of  adjournment,  which  pre- 
vented any  vote  from  being  taken.  The  Slaveholders  having 
a  clear  majority  of  four  votes  in  the  Senate,  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  proviso  would  have  been  sustained.  But  it  would  have 
been  edifying  to  see  what  course  the  House  would  have  taken 
with  the  amendment,  had  it  been  sent  back  to  them.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  Mr.  Wilmot  is  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Polk,  in  general;  and 
also,  that  although  the  Whigs  were  generally  successful  in 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  late  election,  Mr.  Wilmot  was  reelected. 

At  the  present  session  of  Congress,  a  resolution  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  offered  by  ]\Ii".  Preston  King,  of  New  York,  on 
which  no  decision  has  yet  been  made.  JMi".  King  is  also  a 
member  of  the  dominant  party,  which  circumstance,  in  connec- 
tion with  that  just  mentioned,  may  lead  to  a  hope  that  there  is 
yet  an  element  of  opposition  to  the  further  extension  of  Slavery 
and  the  Slave  Power,  in  quarters  where  it  would  least  be  looked 
for.  But  it  is  not  to' be  believed  that  the  despotic  majority  in 
the  Senate,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  block  all  the  wheels 
of  government,  if  necessary  to  secure  their  object,  will  relax 
their  iron  rule  in  a  matter  thus  vital  to  the  security  of  their 
own  power.  The  Slaveholders  and  their  Northern  Allies,  of 
both  parties,  are  too  well  drilled  not  to  fall  into  hne  when  the 
decisive  hour  of  action  arrives.     That  there  will  be  a  struggle 
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on  this  poiut,  is  probable.  They  who  consented  to  the  Annexa- 
tion oi'  a  foreign  Slavehokling  nation,  withont  even  requiring 
the  contemporaneous  admission  of  a  counterbalancing  Free 
State,  and  they  who  submitted  quietly  to  this  outrage,  are 
vaporing  loudly  of  the  bold  things  they  are  prepared  to  say  and 
do  on  tlris  quarrel.  A  position  equally  inconsistent  and  absurd 
on  the  part  of  men  thus  consenting,  or  submitting,  to  that  revo- 
lutionary act,  by  wliich  the  very  power  they  would  use  to  check 
the  further  encroachments  of  Slavery,  is  taken  from  them  for- 
ever. Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  that  men  swearing  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  since  the  Annexation,  and 
who  thus  have  accepted  the  revolution  in  the  government 
worked  by  that  act,  are  foreclosed  from  objecting  to  the  fair 
carrying-out  of  the  principle  of  Slave-annexation,  thus  incor- 
porated with  the  new  Constitution  of  Government. 

We  cannot  foresee  the  precise  course  of  the  events  which, 
will  be  wi-itten  in  the  present  chapter  of  our  history ;  but  we 
can  perceive,  from  the  beginning,  what  the  issue  of  them  will 
be.  They  must  be  all  moulded  and  guided  by  the  Fate,  which 
rules  over  this  nation,  through  the  crime  of  our  Fathers  and  our 
own,  —  by  that  Destiny, 

" which  shapes  our  ends, 


Rough-hew  them  how  we  will  !  " 

The  tide  in  our  afFahs  may  seem  for  a  moment  to  change  its 
direction,  and  to  promise  to  flow  in  a  more  propitious  channel ; 
but  it  must  at  last  obey  the  inevitable  law  which  we  have  im- 
pressed upon  it,  and  bear  us  on  to  disgrace  and  ruin.  The 
struggle  between  the  two  Principles  in  our  land  may  look  at 
times  doubtful ;  but  the  event  is  certain.  Slavery  must,  of 
necessity,  be  triumphant.  It  is  too  late  for  Heform  !  We  have 
put  it  out  of  our  power.  There  is  no  remedy  but  Revolution  ! 
A  Hevolution,  beginning  like  all  such,  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men,  but  manifested  in  due  time  in  the  disruption  of  our  pre- 
sent delusive  Union,  in  the  overthrow  of  our  present  decepiive 
Constitution,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  government,  of 
which  justice  and  equahty  of  rights,  shall  be  at  once  the  end 
and  the  means,  of  its  existence. 
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MASSACHUSETTS    AND    SLAVERY. 

The  position  which  Massachusetts  has  occupied  before  the 
country  and  the  world,  in  years  past,  with  regard  to  Slavery,  has 
been  a  conspicuous  and  honorable  one.  She  has  been  looked 
upon  alike  by  the  Free  States  and  by  the  Slave  States,  as  being 
the  leader  of  the  public  sentiment  of  the  North,  as  expressed  in 
legislative  and  popular  action,  in  the  great  Opposition  which  is 
gradually  embodying  itself  for  a  struggle  with  the  supreme 
tyrant  of  this  land.  As  she  had  led  the  foremost  ranks  of  resist- 
ance to  the  encroachments  of  British  domination,  so  she  seemed 
desirous  of  being  the  foremost  of  those  who  were  assailing  the 
insolent  aggressions  of  the  Slave  Power,  on  her  own  rights  and 
those  of  universal  Humanity.  Her  course  had  been,  apparent- 
ly, onward  and  upward,  for  some  ten  consecutive  years.  Her 
protests  against  the  Annexation  of  Texas,  repeated  and  enforced 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  times  called  for  a  new  testimony,  her 
demand  for  the  immediate  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Territories,  her  recognition  of  the  equal 
rights  of  all  her  citizens  without  regard  to  their  complexion,  her 
attempt  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  those  of  them  who 
were  cruelly  denied  their  Constitutional  rights  of  locomotion 
and  residence,  by  some  of  the  Slaveholding  States,  and  other 
acts  alike  honorable  to  her  sense  of  justice  and  indicative  of  a 
wise  political  forecast,  had  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  lovers  of  liberty 
upon  her,  as  the  political  community  that  was  to  lead  the  van  of 
the  great  crusade  against  chattel  Slavery,  which  is  the  appoint- 
ed mission  of  the  generation  now  on  earth. 

But  her  character,  if  rightly  represented  by  the  conduct  of 
her  chosen  pubhc  servants,  and  of  those  of  her  sons  whom  she 
most  dehghts  to  honor,  has  undergone  a  lamentable  change. 
She  appears  to  have  become  alarmed  at  the  dangerous  post  of 
honor  she  had  assumed,  and  to  be  in  eager  haste  to  fall  back 
upon  the  position  of  her  sister  States,  and  even  willing  to  con 
ceal  herself  behind  the  most  rearward  of  them  all.  She  found 
herself  in  the  condition  of  the  inexpert  adept  who  had  uttered 
words  more  virtuous  that  he  meant,  and  raised  a  spirit  of  which 
he  was  afraid,  and  who  made  what  haste  he  could  to  unread 
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the  spell  and  relieve  himself  from  the  painful  presence  he  had 
unwittingly  evoked.  The  predominant  party  in  the  Common- 
wealth perceived  that  it  was  under  the  ban  of  the  National 
Whig  Party,  and  its  chief  men  saw  that  they  were  looked 
upon  with  suspicious  eyes  by  their  political  coadjutors.  It 
became,  therefore,  necessary  for  them  to  do  something  to 
recover  their  standing  with  the  general  Whig  Organization,  and 
to  show  that  Massachusetts  was  not,  after  all,  so  disloyal  and 
seditious,  as  some  of  her  acts  had  made  the  Sovereign  of  all 
parties  suspect  her  to  be. 

The  history  of  the  last  year  has  witnessed  many  of  her  at- 
tempts to  retrace  her  former  steps,  attempts  made  the  more 
awkward  and  ridiculous,  by  her  effort  to  make  it  appear  that  her 
face  was  still  turned  in  the  direction  that  it  had  ever  been. 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Natick,  who  has  honorably  distinguished  him- 
self in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  in  years  past,  by  his 
Anti-Slaveiy  action,  being  a  member  of  the  lower  House  last 
winter,  introduced  an  order  instructing  the  Joint  Special  Com- 
mittee to  which  were  referred  certain  resolutions  of  Georgia,  on 
the  subject  of  Slavery  and  the  interference  of  Massachusetts  to 
ascertain  the  rights  of  her  own  citizens  in  Slave  States,  to  report 
a  preamble  and  resolution  as  the  sense  of  the  People  of  this 
Commonwealth.  The  prcam]:)le  recited  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Slavery,  its  Constitutional  representation,  the  political 
and  personal  evils  which  had  flowed  from  it  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Free  States,  and  especially  the  Annexation  of  Texas, 
and  introduced  the  following  Resolution  : 

"  Resolved,  That  Massachusetts  distinctly  and  solemnly  announces  to  the 
country,  her  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  further  extension  and  longer 
existence  of  American  Slavery ;  that  she  hereby  deliberately  declares  her 
earnest  and  unalterable  purpose,  to  use  every  lawful  and  constitutional 
measure  for  its  overthrow  and  entire  extinction  ;  and  she  hereby  pledges  her 
cordial  cooperation  to  the  friends  of  civil  liberty  throughout  the  Union,  in 
everv  just  and  practical  measure,  that  shall  tend  to  free  our  country  from 
the  dominion,  curse  and  shame  of  slavery,  and  make  her  great  and  glorious 
among  tlie  nations." 

This  resolution,  it  will  be  observed,  was  merely  affirmatory  of 
the  language  used,  and  the  attitude  assumed,  by  Massachusetts 
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on  frequent  previous  occasions.  It  contained  the  saving  words 
which  should  have  redeemed  it  in  the  eyes  of  all  intelligent 
men  from  the  charge  of  nitraism,  — ''  every  lawful  and  constitu- 
tional measure,"  — for  the  overthrow  of  slavery.  But  a  point  of 
time  had  arrived,  at  which  such  words  might  be  understood  to 
mean  more,  than  in  former  years,  and  so  it  had  to  be  disposed 
of  as  quietly  as  might  be. 

Mr.  Wilson  enforced  his  order  in  a  speech  of  great  length 
and  excellence,  which  cannot  be  better  characterised  than  in 
the  words  of  the  Liberator,  at  the  time,  that  it  was  "  unquestion- 
ably the  best  Anti- Slavery  speech  that  had  ever  been  delivered 
in  any  legislative  assembly  in  this  country,  more  direct,  more 
comprehensive,  and  more  important."  Its  defects  were  insepa- 
rable from  his  position  as  a  public  man,  bound  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, under  which  he  acted,  and  which  tied  his  hands  at  the  veiy 
tune  he  was  calling  out  for  action.  During  the  discussion  in 
the  House,  various  amendments  were  proposed,  intended  to 
weaken  or  defeat  the  resolution,  which  were  voted  down.  At 
last  Mr.  Chandler,  of  Boston,  after  a  speech  expressive  of  his 
abhorrence  of  Slavery  and  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the 
resolutions,  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  the  instructing 
clause,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  course  was  unusual,  and  mere- 
ly ordering  the  Committee  to  report  whether  any  action  of  the 
Legislature  was  demanded  on  the  subject  of  the  Annexation  of 
Texas!  This  amendment  ]Mi-.  Wilson  accepted  and  in  this 
form  it  passed. 

The  eilect  of  this  disposition  of  the  matter  was  soon  seen, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  motive  of  it.  The  Committee 
speedily  made  the  following  succinct  Report,  which  for  laconic 
terseness  is  not  surpassed  by  any  legislative  report  on  record. 

"  In  Senate,  April  7,  1846. 
"The  Joint  Special  Committee,  to  whom,  &c. 

REPORT, 

"That  they  consider  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  a  great  evil,  and  one  which  Massachusetts  resisted  as 
long  as  resistance  would  do  any  good.  The  evil  has  come.  And  a  major- 
ity of  your  CommiUee  arc  of  the  opinion  that  further  action  in  the  matter  is 
not  called  for. 

"  By  order  of  the  Committee, 

"George  Wheatland,  Chairman." 
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This  profound,  well-reasoned  and  statesman-like  State  paper, 
thus  informed  with  the  wisdom  and  research  which  this  saga- 
cious majority,  and  its  sapient  Chairman,  had  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  bestow  upon  the  most  momentous  event  in  our 
history,  was  accepted  by  the  Senate,  and  sent  down,  together 
with  Mr.  Wilson's  minority  E.eport,  to  the  House.  There,  too, 
it  was  at  first  accepted.  But,  subsequently,  Mr.  Wilson  moved 
a  reconsideration  of  that  vote.  After  a  discussion  of  some 
length,  the  reconsideration  was  agreed  to,  upon  which  Mr. 
Wilson  moved  the  substitution  of  his  original  resolution,  for  the 
Report  of  the  Majority,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  yeas  to  fifty-two  nays.  The  amend- 
ment returning  to  the  Senate,  excited  an  animated  debate  in 
which  Messrs.  Borden,  Hoak,  IIonciNsoN,  Watts,  Kimball 
and  Salisbury  supported  the  measure,  and  Messrs.  Willard, 
Shepard,  Gray,  Wheatland,  Allen,  Gary  and  Maynard 
opposed  it.  The  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  the  resolution 
showed  conclusively  how  little  wisdom  it  takes  to  govern  the 
world,  or  at  least  this  small  part  of  it.  Among  others,  Mr. 
Wheatland  made  this  statement,  illustrative  of  his  notions  of 
public  duty  and  political  morality,  in  a  speech  denouncing  this 
resolution,  and  all  the  past  Anti- Slavery  action  of  the  State, — 
"that  he  had  voted  for  some  of  those  resolves,  but  had  never 
APPROVED  OF  them  I  ! "  The  whole  matter,  however,  was  in- 
definitely postponed,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Willard,  of  Worcester, 
by  a  vote  of  twenty  to  sixteen  !  And  so  the  Legislature  refused 
even  to  record  a  word  of  protest  against  an  act  which  the  voice 
of  Massachusetts,  as  uttered  forth  by  her  servants,  in  former 
years,  had  denounced  as  a  crime  of  the  deepest  moral  and  politi- 
cal turpitude,  and  a  just  occasion  for  the  Dissolution  of  the  Union  I 
Here  ended  the  Legislative  action  on  this  matter.  The 
Executive  action  was  yet  to  come.  Towards  the  close  of  May, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  through  the  War  Depart- 
ment, in  accordance  with  the  authority  granted  to  him  by  Con- 
gress on  the  13th  of  that  month,  to  accept  the  services  of  Fifty 
Thousand  Volunteers,  transmitted  a  civil  request  to  Governor 
Briggs  for  a  Regiment  of  Infantry  from  Massachusetts.  His  Ex- 
cellency, not  to  be  outdone  either  in  politeness  or  in  patriotism, 
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incontineutly  issues  his  proclamation  (May  2Gtli)  calling  upon 
the  citizen  soldiers  at  once  to  enrol  themselves,  and  to  be  in  rea- 
diness when  the  exigencies  of  the  country  should  require  their 
services.  The  reasoning  by  which  this  pillar  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  of  the  State,  enforced  this  modest  request  was  to  this 
effect.  First,  he  quotes  the  notorious  falsehood  of  the  preamble 
of  the  War  resolutions  of  Congress,  "  tJtat  by  an  act  of  the  He- 
public  of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war  exists"  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  then  proceeds,  after  reciting  the  authority  touching 
volunteers  and  the  request  made  upon  himself,  thus  to  express 
his  sense  of  the  political  ethics  of  the  case. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  or  necessiiij 
of  the  war,  the  constitutional  authorities  of  the  country  have  declared  that  a 
war  exists. 

"  It  is  alike  the  dictate  of  jicitriotism  and  Mnnanity  tliat  every  means,  hon- 
orable to  ourselves,  and  just  to  our  enemy,  should  be  employed  to  bring 
'said  war  to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination.'      *         * 

^^  Jl prompt  and  energetic  co-operation  o/the  whole  People,  in  the  use 
of  those  means,  is  eminently  calculated  to  produce  that  most  desirable 
result." 

This,  it  seems,  is  the  idea  of  patriotism  and  humanity  enter- 
tained by  the  Baptist  Deacon  of  Pittsfield,  who  is  also  the  Whig 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  I  No  matter  what  may  be  the 
origin  or  necessity  of  a  war,  provided  a  profligate  Government 
have  embroiled  us  in  one,  patriotism  and  humanity  plainly  dic- 
tate to  us  that  we  must  help  them  to  fight  it  out!  Not  merely 
to  sulnnit  to  the  stringent  requisitions  of  law,  when  applied,  but 
to  volunteer  to  fight  their  battles,  upon  then  simple  asking ! 
For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  was  no  requisition  for  a 
draft  of  mihtia,  which  the  President  might  make  as  Command- 
er-in-Chief of  that  arm  of  defence;  but  merely  a  request  for 
voluntary  q^sistance,  for  which  Congress  agreed  to  provide  pay 
and  subsistence,  but  to  compel  which  no  process  of  law  existed 
or  could  be  created.  The  whole  arrangement  was  purely  vol- 
untary, and  in  no  sense  compulsory.  The  part  taken  by  Gov- 
ernor Briggs  was  as  uncalled  for,  by  any  rational  construction 
of  constitutional  duty,  as  that  of  any  of  the  volunteering  ofiicers 
or  soldiers. 
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This  course  of  Governor  Briggs  was  the  more  strange  and 
surprising,  inasmuch  as  this  war,  in  aid  of  which  he  thus  gave 
the  weight  of  his  personal  and  official  influence,  was  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  Annexation  of  Texas,  of  which  act  when  in 
prospect  only,  he  had  expressed  himself,  but  three  little  years 
before,  in  the  following  emphatic  terms.  "  We  hold,"  says  the 
solemn  "  Appeal  to  the  People  of  the  Free  States,"  signed  by 
him  and  nineteen  other  members  of  Congress,  March  3,  1843, 
"  we  hold  that  the  objects  of  this  new  acquisition  are  THE 
PERPETUATION  OF  ^l^ANY^YvY ,  ^ndi  the  co7itinued  ascend- 
ancy of  the  Slave  Power.  *  *  That  there  is  NO  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL POWEPv.  delegated  to  any  dejmrtment  of  Government 
to  authorize  it ;  that  no  act  of  Congress,  or  Treaty  of  Annexa- 
tion, can  impose  the  least  obligation  upon  the  several  States  of 
tliis  Union  to  submit  to  such  a7i  umcarrantable  act.  *  *  We 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  Annexation,  elTected  by  any  act  or 
proceeding  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  any  of  its  depart- 
ments, WOULD  BE  IDENTICAL  W^ITH  DISSOLUTION. 
It  would  be  a.  violation  of  our  National  Comjmct,  its  objects  and 
DESIGNS,  and  the  great  elementary  principles  which  entered 
into  its  formation,  of  a  character  so  deep  and  fundamental,  and 
would  be  an  attempt  TO  ETERNIZE  an  institution,  and  a 
poioer  so  unjust  in  themselves,  so  injurious  to  the  interests  and 
abhorrent  to  the  feehngs  of  the  people  of  the  Free  States,  as,  in 
our  opinion,  not  only  inevitcddy  to  residt  in  a  dissolution  of 
THE  Union,  BUT  FULLY  TO  JUSTIFY  IT;  and  we  not 
only  assert  that  the  people  of  the  Free  States  '  OUGHT  NOT 
TO  SUBMIT  TO  IT,'  but  we  say,  with  confidence,  they  ^voidd 
not  submit  to  it !  We  know  their  present  temper  and  spirit  on 
this  subject  too  well  to  believe,  for  a  moment,  that  they  would 
become  particvpes  criminis  in  any  such  subtle  contrivance  for 
the  in-emediable  perpetuation  of  an  institution  which  the  wisest 
and  best  men  who  formed  our  Federal  Constitution,  as  well 
from  the  Slave  as  the  Free  States,  regarded  as  an  evil  and  a 
curse,  soon  to  become  extinct  under  the  operation  of  laws  to  be 
passed  prohibiting  the  Slave  trade,  and  the  progressive  influence 
of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution." 

When  the  same  man  who  had  expressed  liimself  thus  clearly 
9-x- 
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and  forcibly,  when  a  Member  of  Congress,  was  found  not  only 
submitting  without  resistance,  when  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
to  an  act  of  which  he  had  affirmed  that  the  people  of  the  Free 
Slates,  OUGHT  NOT  and  WOULD  NOT  submit  to  it,  which 
would  be  IDENTICAL  WITH  DISSOLUTION,  and  would 
FULLY  JUSTIFY  IT,  but  ready  to  become  liimself  parti- 
ceps  crimijiis,  not  in  "  a  subtle  contrivance,"  but  in  an  open  war 
waged  for  "  tJie  irremediable  2}cw^tiiution "  of  Slavery,  neither 
he,  nor  his  friends,  ought  to  have  been  surprised  at  the  rebuke 
which  his  conduct  met  with  from  the  Abolitionists  of  New 
England,  assembled  in  their  Annual  Convention.  On  the  day 
the  Proclamation  was  issued,  the  New  England  Convention 
being  then  in  session,  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  introduced  the 
following  resolution,  which,  after  ample  discussion,  was  passed 
unanimously. 

^^  Resolved,  That  at  the  bar  of  Liberty  and  Humanity,  we  impeach  GEORGE 
N.  BRIGGS,  the  author  of  the  proclamation  dated  yesterday,  as  perjured  on 
his  own  principles,  as  a  traitor  by  his  own  showing,  —  as  one,  before  whose 
guilt  the  infamy  of  Arnold,  and  of  the  Missouri  compromisers,  becomes 
respectability  and  decency;  since,  under  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  he  calls  on  the  Commonwealth  to  rally  to  a  war,  which 
is  waged  to  defend  and  protect  an  act,  (the  Annexation  of  Texas,)  which  he 
has  himself  so  often  declared,  'a  violation  of  the  Constitution,'  'equivalent 
to  Dissolution,'  —  a  triumph  of  Slavery  and  Despotism,  —  one  to  which  it 
was  the  basest  calumny  to  suppose  that  Massachusetts  would  ever  submit; 
—  and  that  we  call  upon  the  people  to  forget  him  as  emphatically  as  they 
did  Mason  of  Boston,  and  Shaw  of  Lanesboro',  for  their  treason  in  1820  !  " 

The  excitement  wliich  this  resolution  caused,  the  disturbance 
it  occasioned  and  the  untimely  end  to  which  it  was  the  cause  of 
bringing  the  Convention,  will  be  related  when  we  come  to  give 
an  account  of  that  meeting.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  the 
occasion  of  drawing  from  Governor  Briggs  a  defence  of  himself, 
at  the  dinner  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company. 
It  rested  entirely  upon  the  assumption  that  he  was  bound,  as  a 
public  officer,  to  do  what  he  did,  and  that  it  was  for  doing  a  duty 
"prescribed  by  the  laws,"  that  ho  had  been  condemned. 
"  Having  sworn,"  he  concludes,  "  in  the  presence  of  the  consti- 
tuted   public   authorities   to    support   the    constitutions   of  the 
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Commonwealth  and  the  United  States  and  the  laws  passed 
under  them,  the  pubhc  officer  who  should  refuse  to  perform  the 
duties,  made  imperative  by  his  oath,  is  a  'perjured'  traitor!" 
Meaning,  of  course,  to  imply  that  it  was  one  of  the  duties  '  made 
imperative  by  his  oath  of  office"  to  assist  in  carrying  out  a 
measure,  in  intention  and  in  terms,  purely  and  strictly  voluntary  ! 
President  Polk  did  not  pretend,  the  Secretary  of  War  has 
expressly  disclaimed,  that  there  was  any  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  Governors  of  the  States  to  wliom  invitations  to  this  work 
were  sent,  to  come  up  to  it.  Governor  Bkiggs  was  no  more 
constitutionally  obliged  to  act  as  the  recruiting  sergeant- general 
for  Massachusetts,  than  Colonel  Caleb  Cushing  or  Captain 
Edward  Webster  were  constitutionally  obliged  to  volunteer. 
The  one  act  was  as  much  a  matter  of  volition,  of  pure  choice, 
as  the .  other.  Governor  Briggs's  defence  of  himself,  is  an 
absurdity  in  its  nature,  and  a  contradiction  in  its  terms.  He 
has  placed  himself  in  this  predicament.  Either  he  lacks  intel- 
ligence to  discern  what  are  "  the  duties  made  imperative  by  his 
oath  of  office,"  and  to  'distinguish  between  a  command  and  a 
permission  to  do  a  certain  act ;  or  else,  he  has  deliberately  mis- 
represented his  position,  put  a  false  gloss  upon  facts,  and 
attempted  to  make  the  people  believe  a  delusion  and  a  lie,  in 
order  to  cover  up  his  own  time-serving,  cowardly  and  flagitious 
conduct.  He  may  choose  Avhichcver  horn  of  the  dilemma  he 
prefers ;  but  it  would  defy  the  casuistry  of  a  Jesuit  to  discover 
any  way  of  escape  by  which  he  can  avoid  impaling  himself  upon 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Having  thus  briefly  recounted  the  action  of  the  Legislature, 
and  of  the  Executive,  it  remains  for  us  to  tell  what  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  have  done  in  this  behalf.  Notwithstanding 
the  defence  which  His  Excellency  had  made  of  himself,  and  the 
readiness  which  the  leading  metropolitan  papers,  and  the  most 
prominent  members,  of  his  party  showed  in  accepting  it,  still 
there  was  a  deep  undercurrent  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  course, 
and  that  of  the  Whig  party,  in  relation  to  the  Annexation  and 
the  war,  and  that  in  its  own  ranks.  This  feeling  was  kept  for 
some  time  from  developing  itself  fully,  by  the  strictness  with 
which  party  discipline  was  enforced  by  those  in  command  at 
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Head  Quarters,  and  the  difficulty  the  malcontents  found  in  finding 
channels  for  the  effectual  expression  of  their  opinions.  Some 
of  the  country  newspapers,  however,  took  an  honorable  stand  in 
opposition  to  the  pro-slavery  action,  or  inaction,  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  Boston,  or  manufacturing,  section  of 
the  Whigs.  Disaffection  had  existed  in  the  Whig  ranks  from 
the  time  of  the  Anti- Texas  Convention  held  in  Faueuil  Hall  in 
the  winter  of  1845,  arising  from  the  coldness,  and  even  opposi- 
tion, which  that  movement  met  with  from  the  chief  men  of  the 
party.  This  discontent  was  increased  by  the  continuance  of  the 
same  coldness  and  refusal  of  cooperation  when  the  Anti- Texas 
Committee  was  organized,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  for 
a  last  desperate  effort  of  resistance,  or  of  protest,  against  the 
final  completion  of  the  crime,  on  the  part  of  the  same  eminent 
Whigs.  At  last,  though  there  was  no  proper  division  of  the 
party,  the  distinction  between  the  Anti- Slavery  and  the  Pro- 
Slavery  portions  of  it,  became  sufficiently  marked. 

Among  the  first  named  section  of  the  party  were  to  be  found 
much  of  the  talent,  and  of  the  weight  of  character,  belonging  to 
it.  In  the  latter  was  arrayed  its  monied  strength,  its  manufac- 
turing inlhience,  its  dull  respectability,  and  its  self-glorifying 
piety.  The  odds  were  tremendous,  and  it  is  not  at  all  surpris- 
ing that  the  Pro- Slavery  division  triumphed.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, without  a  struggle.  The  Boston  Whig  became  the  organ 
of  the  movement  portion  of  the  party.  The  Hon.  Charles  F. 
Adams  conducted  it  with  great  ability,  and  it  was  the  medium 
through  which  many  minds  of  distinguished  ability  and  excel- 
lence, found  an  utterance  for  their  testimony  against  Slavery. 
Its  effect  was  very  considerable  on  the  general  mind  of  the 
party.  The  apprehensions  of  the  retrograde  section  exaggerated 
their  danger.  It  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  a  revolution  was 
about  to  occur  in  the  politics  of  this  State,  analogous,  if  not 
equivalent,  to  that  which  those  of  New  Hampshire  had  under- 
gone. But  the  want  of  union,  of  concert  and  of  a  sufficiently 
aggressive  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Conscience  Whigs  (as  they 
were  denominated  by  their  adversaries,  with  an  odd,  but  per- 
haps not  an  uncharacteristic,  taste  in  irony,)  prevented  them 
from  pushing  their  advantages  and  achieving  the  laurels  which 
appeared  to  await  them. 
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There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  had  the  Anti- Slavery 
Whigs  made  opposition  to  Governor  Briggs  and  all  who  had 
evinced  a  servile  or  a  cowardly  subservency  to  the  spirit  of 
Slavery,  —  particularly  as  displayed  in  the  Annexation  of  Texas 
and  the  consequent  war  with  Mexico,  —  the  avowed  basis  of 
their  movement,  that  they  would  have  carried  the  State;  —  not 
so  much  by  weight  of  numbers,  as  of  character,  —  not  so  much 
through  their  actual  strength,  as  through  the  distempered  fears 
with  which  honesty  and  consistency  always  alarm  pohtical 
expediency.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  if  this  course 
had  been  taken,  if  it  had  been  distinctly  intimated  that  they 
would  not  support  the  nomination  of  Governor  Briggs,  that  it 
would  never  have  been  made.  But  those  gentlemen  were  not 
prepared  to  cut  loose  from  their  })arty.  The  Whig,  the  Norfolk 
American  and  other  papers  which  had  condemned  Mr.  Briggs's 
course  in  emphatic  terms,  nevertheless  gave  it  to  be  understood 
on  the  eve  of  the  nominating  Convention,  that  they  should  not 
oppose  his  reelection,  if  he  were  ])ut  in  nomination.  It  was  a 
decisive  test.  The  fears  of  the  Pro- Slavery  Whigs  were  dis- 
persed in  an  instant.  The  giant  which  they  had  beheld  in 
imagination  bestriding  their  path,  dwindled  into  a  dwarf.  The 
nomination  of  Mr.  Briggs  was  made  by  the  Convention  in  the 
manner  the  most  offensive  to  the  minority^  The  Anti- Slavery 
Resolutions,  which  were  offered  by  Mi-.  Stephen  C.  Phillips, 
as  the  expression  of  what  seemed  to  that  minority  the  consist- 
ent expression  of  the  opinions  to  which  Massachusetts  stood 
committed,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Whig 
Party,  were  cavalierly  rejected,  with  the  added  insult,  that  it 
was  because  they  ivere  identical  loith  those  of  the  majority  !  The 
majority  saw  that  the  game  was  in  their  own  hands,  and  they 
played  it  out  with  spirit  and  success. 

Governor  Briggs  M'as  reelected  by  a  large  majority,  by  the 
people,  —  as  why  should  he  not  have  been?  Both  sections  of 
the  predominant  party  sustained  him,  the  Democratic  party  was 
in  no  condition  to  offer  any  serious  opposition  to  his  election, 
and  had  little  disposition  to  do  so,  on  this  quarrel.  Many  of  the 
Anti- Slavery  Whigs,  it  is  known,  refused  to  vote  for  Governor 
Beiggs  ;   but  not  in  sufficient  numbers   to  affect  the  result 
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Mortifying  as  this  event  must  be  admitted  to  be,  to  all  who 
have  the  honor,  or  the  decency,  of  Massachusetts  at  heart,  it 
certainly  was  nothing  surprising,  under  the  circumstances.  "We 
do  not  despair  of  the  Republic,  but  we  are  sure  that  the  people 
must  have  their  eyes  opened,  and  that  their  leaders  must  receive 
their  sight,  before  they  can  accomplish  their  Exodus  out  of  the 
land  of  jiro-slavery  darkness  in  which  they  have  chosen  to  dwell. 

Although  the  idea  of  opposition  to  Mr.  Braces  had  been 
abandoned,  if  it  had  ever  been  entertained,  the  spirit  which  the 
disgracefnl  condition  of  public  affairs  had  aroused,  could  not  be 
satisfied  without  some  object  upon  which  to  expend  itself  The 
course  of  Mr.  Winthrop  in  voting  the  war  supplies,  notwith- 
standing the  lying  preamble  to  the  bill,  had  excited  particular 
attention,  and  elicited  marked  animadversion,  among  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Whigs  of  Boston.  His  position  was  made  the  main  point 
of  attack,  and  its  inconsistency  and  criminality  was  pointed 
out  by  various  writers,  •  but  by  none  more  forcibly  and  clearly 
than  by  Mr.  Charles  Sumner.  When  Mr.  Winthrop  was 
nominated  anew  to  represent  Boston  in  the  next  Congress,  the 
elements  of  opposition  to  him  concentrated  themselves,  and 
took  the  shape  of  an  Independent  Nomination,  first,  of  Mi\ 
Sumner,  and,  upon  his  declining  it,  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  ;  a 
gentleman  whose  d»votion  of  his  youth  to  the  deliverance  of 
Greece  from  bondage,  was  a  fitting  education  for  a  conflict  with 
a  worse  than  Ottoman  domination.  This  act  of  rebellion,  the 
first  overt  act  that  had  been  committed,  created  a  strong  sensa- 
tion and  spread  an  extensive  consternation  in  the  camp  of  the 
Pro- Slavery  Wlaigs.  But  the  result  disappointed  their  fears. 
They  had  thought  the  people  of  Boston  better  than  they  were. 
Mr.  Winthrop  was  triumphantly  reelected  by  an  increased 
majority,  and  thus  the  sanction  of  the  Capital  was  given  to  an 
unscrupulous  promotion  of  the  base  designs  of  Slavery  by  its 
Representative,  at  the  same  time  that  the  sanction  of  the  State 
was  bestowed  upon  the  analogous  complicity  of  its  Chief  Mag- 
istrate I 

It  is  diflicult  to  understand  how  men  who  saw  so  clearly  that 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Winthrop  rendered  him  unworthy  of  public 
confidence,  should  fail  to  perceive  that  Governor  Briggs  was  in 
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a  worse  category  than  he.     Mr.   Winthrop  had  only  voted,  to 
provide  for  the  vokmteers  ;  Mr.  Briggs   undertook,  on  no  com- 
pulsion, to  provide  the  volunteers  themselves.     Mr.  Winthrop 
in  a  hot  emergency  had  voted  for  the  preamble  and  bill  together, 
affirming  that  he  voted  for  its  main  objects,  and  not  for  all  its 
details.     Mr.  Briggs,  in  cold  blood,  endorses  the  falsehood  of 
the  preamble  and  makes  it  a  part  of  his  proclamation,  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts.     Whatever  Mr.  Winthrop  had  done, 
Mr.  Briggs  had  copied,  and  improved  upon  his  original.     Why 
the  one  should  be  thought  worthy  of  being  elevated  to  the 
Chair  of  State,  while  the  other  deserved  to  be  ejected  from  his 
seat  in  Congress,  was  a  point  of  political  casuistry,  perplexing 
to  common  minds.     And,  no  doubt,  this  perplexity  diminished 
the  vote  for  Dr.   Howe,  as  well  as  increased  that  of  Mr.  Win- 
throp. 

This  was  the  issue  of  the  last  State  campaign,  which  was 
made  to  depend  more  upon  the  merits  of  Anti- Slavery  and  Pro- 
Slavery  than  any  previous  one.  The  ecstacies  of  the  Pro- 
Slavery  Whigs  at  their  success,  almost  rose  to  delirium.  They 
called  for  Bell,  Book  and  Candle,  and  cursed  their  defeated 
antagonists  most  religiously,  and  excommunicated  them  from 
their  Household  of  Faith.  The  contest,  though  ending  ingiori- 
ously,  was  the  means  of  much  wholesome  Anti- Slavery  agita- 
tion. A  large  division  of  the  predominant  party  in  the  State 
occupied  the  ground,  and  employed  the  arguments  and  lan- 
guage, of  the  Abolitionists  a  few  years  since,  —  for  which  they 
had  to  encounter  obloquy  and  violence.  We  discern  in  this  cir- 
cumstance a  cheering  proof  of  the  progress  of  our  principles, 
and  in  the  very  development  of  the  Pro- Slavery  proclivities  of 
the  leaders,  and  of  the  multitude,  of  the  prevailing  party,  we 
see  only  results  which  we  have  long  foreseen  would  follow  the 
application  of  a  practical  Anti- Slavery  test.  Notwithstanding 
the  short  comings  and  inconsistencies  of  the  Anti- Slavery 
Whigs,  we  cannot  see  so  large  a  number  of  the  ablest  and  pur- 
est members  of  the  Whig  party  willing  to  risk  their  standing 
and  prospects  in  it,  rather  than  consent  to  its  submissions  to  the 
degrading  demands  of  Slavery,  without  regarding  it  as  a  ground 
of  hope  that  there  may  yet  be  left  a  remnant  sufficient  to  save 
the    State  at  last.     A  nucleus  around  which  the  elements  of 
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political  antagonism  to  Slavery  may  organize  themselves,  a 
nucleus  consisting  of  men  vi^liose  political  integrity,  and  whose 
personal  honor,  are  above  suspicion.  We  shall  watch  with  in- 
terest the  experiment  of  what  such  men  can  do  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  State  from  her  pro-slavery  degradation.  But  we 
believe  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion, 
at  last,  that  her  deliverance  is  impossible  as  long  as  she  remains 
a  member  of  a  Slaveholding  Confederacy,  and  that  her  real 
prosperity  and  true  honor  can  only  be  secured  by  the  blow  that 
shall  sever  the  bond  of  the  existing  Union. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE,    MAINE,    AND    NEW    YORK. 

The  State  of  New  Hampsliire  has  been  the  scene  of  a  singu- 
lar political  revolution,  during  the  past  year.  A  revolution  to  be 
traced  to  the  Annexation  of  Texas  and  the  attention  which  that 
atrocity  had  directed  to  the  subject  of  Slavery.  Tliis  mighty 
change  in  the  attitude  of  a  State,  which  had  so  long  been  re- 
garded as  the  most  faithful  ally  of  the  South,  is  largely  due  to 
the  exertions  of  the  Hon.  John  P.  Hale,  of  the  beginning  of 
whose  efforts  we  gave  some  account  in  our  last  Report.  This 
year  the  Pro- Slavery  Democracy  was  routed,  the  Anti- Slavery 
portions  of  the  three  political  parties  united  in  the  victory,  and 
Mr.  Hale  is  now  Speaker  of  the  New  Hampshire  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Senator  elect  for  the  next  six  years.  His 
appearance  in  the  Senate,  as  the  Anti- Slavery  Senator  of  New 
Hampshire,  will  be  a  scene  as  edifying  as  it  is  novel.  Perhaps 
no  circumstance  has  made  the  South  feel  that  the  allegiance  of 
her  white  Slaves  of  the  North,  is  not  so  unqualified  and  abso- 
lute as  never  to  be  shaken,  as  this  demonstration  of  New 
Hampshire. 

During  the  last  autumn  Mr.  Hale  visited  Boston,  by  the  re- 
quest of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  without  distinction  of  party, 
and  addressed  one  of  the  largest  audiences  ever  assembled  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  with  great  force  and  effect,  on  the  Political  As- 
pects of  Slavery.  He  also  addressed  popular  assemblies  in 
several  other  towns  in  this  State. 

In  Maine,  also,  a  great  change,  though  not  so  radical,  has 
been  produced  in  the  political  complexion  of  the  State,  for  the 
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same  reasons,  and,  in  a  good  degree,  through  the  agency  of  the 
same  gentleman,  \vho  visited  various  parts  of  tlie  State  previous 
to  its  election.  This  change,  as  well  as  that  in  New  Hampshire, 
was  ill  tidings  to  the  Slaveholders,  implying  as  it  did,  a  with- 
drawal of  the  fealty  of  those  whom  they  esteemed  their  most 
faithful  vassals. 

The  history  of  New  York  has  been  less  honorable  to  its  in- 
habitants. The  Convention  of  Avhich  we  spoke  in  our  last 
Pteport  has  been  held,  and  in  the  Constitution  which  they 
reported,  they  retained  the  clause  excluding  colored  persons 
from  the  right  of  suflrage,  nnless  possessing  a  certain  pro- 
perty qualification.  But  in  order  that  the  sense  of  the  people 
might  be  taken  directly  on  this  point,  it  was  provided  that  the 
voters  should  express  their  pleasure  explicitly  upon  the  question 
of  colored  suftrage.  This  subject  created  much  sensation  and 
discussion.  Sides  were  taken.  The  division  in  public  senti- 
ment did  not  always  tally  with  the  lines  of  demarcation  between 
the  political  parties.  Whigs  and  Democrats  were  to  be  found 
on  both  sides.  But  justice  requires  us  to  say  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  Whig  presses  and  voters  were  to  be  found  on  the 
side  of  equal  rights.  The  New  York  Tribune  especially  honor- 
ably distinguished  itself  by  its  maintenance  of  the  right. 

But  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  people  of  that  State,  when 
the  vote  was  taken,  an  immense  majority  was  found  to  be 
adverse  to  the  act  of  justice  asked  of  them.  Accordingly,  in  a 
commonwealth  where  the  idea  of  a  property  qualification  is 
scouted  as  an  absurdity,  and  where  the  avenues  to  the  ballot- 
box  are  thrown  open  to  every  ignorant  and  degraded  European 
peasant  who  is  driven  by  starvation  to  its  shores,  a  large  popu- 
lation, vying  in  respectability^  and  intelligence  with  equal  num- 
bers of  native  whites  are  denied  their  political  rights,  unless 
they  can  purchase  the  privilege  by  the  acquisition  of  a  certain 
landed  qualification  I  No  excuse  can  be  given  or  framed  for 
this  gross  and  hypocritical  outrage.  No  danger  from  the  ex- 
tension of  the  right  of  Sufi^rage  to  all  the  people,  without  regard 
to  their  complexion,  can  be  pretended.  It  is  the  fruit  of  that 
prejudice  of  color,  which  was  the  offspring  of  Northern  Slaveiy 
and  is  fostered  by  Southern   Slavery.     The  political  rights  of 
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the  free  men  of  color  of  New  York  are  offered  up  as  an  accept- 
able sacrifice  to  the  Great  ]dol  of  the  nation  It  is  an  enduring 
disgrace  to  the  Hnmanity,  Christianity  and  Civilization  of  the 
People  of  New  York. 

THE    SOUTH. 

Those  events,  the  effects  of  which  we  have  been  tracing  upon 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  North,  have  had  their  natural  and 
necessary  effect  in  strengthening  the  hands  and  exalting  the 
heart  of  the  South.  Tlie  Annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  war 
with  Mexico  have  not  only  given  greater  security  to  Slaveiy, 
and  greater  value  to  Slaves,  but  they  have  had  the  effect  of 
checking  the  progress  of  the  Anti- Slavery  sentiment  in  those 
regions.  The  spirit  of  violence  and  of  lawlessness  which 
always  accompanies  Slavery  has  been  as  rife  as  ever,  or  even 
more  rampant  than  before ;  but  we  have  not  seen  so  many 
evidences  of  a  growing  antagonist  principle,  as  we  have  dis- 
cerned in  some  former  years.  The  war-spirit  and  the  increased 
insolence  of  the  Slave-jjower  sufficiently  accounts  for  this 
apparent  alteration  for  the  worse.  But  we  are  confident  that 
the  Anti-Slavery  spirit  is  not  dead  where  it  has  ever  manifested 
itself,  but  only  sleeping. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  expression  of  a  belief  in  the  ruinous 
nature  of  Slavery  to  the  peo[)le  where  it  existed,  cost  one  of  the 
ablest  men  in  Virginia  his  life.  John  H.  Pleasants,  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Richmond  Whig,  a  paper  celebrated  through- 
out the  counUy  for  its  talent,  inserted  some  articles  on  the  mis- 
chievous nature  of  Slavery  as  an  economical  institution,  —  rest- 
ing its  argument  wholly,  or  nearly  so,  upon  the  injury  done  to 
the  master,  not  upon  the  rights  of  the  Slave.  To  the  doctrine 
of  these  articles  Mr.  Pleasants  expressed  his  entire  assent.  In 
consequence  of  this  opinion  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
editorship  of  the  Whig,  and  he  became  connected  with  another 
newspaper.  In  this  he  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with 
Thomas  Ritchie,  of  the  Enquirer,  from  which  arose  a  challenge 
from  the  son  of  Mr.  RrTCHiE,  followed  by  one  of  the  most 
barbarous  and  butcherly  duels  on  record,  in  which  Mr.  Pleas- 
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ANTS  received  wounds  of  wliich  he  died.  Ritchie,  of  course, 
escaped  unpunished. 

All  attempt  was  made  about  the  same  time  in  Maryland  to 
suppress  the  Baltimore  Saturday  Visiter,  as  an  incendiary  print. 
Resolutions  requesting  the  Governor  to  institute  proceedings 
against  Dr.  SxXodgrass,  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Clagett.  He 
took  nothing,  however,  by  his  motion,  and  the  only  eflect  of  this 
assault  upon  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  as  well  of  some  other 
attempts  to  add  yet  more  to  the  burdens  and  trials  of  the  free 
colored  people  of  Maryland,  was  to  produce  a  more  general 
agitation  and  discitssion  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Snodgrass,  undis- 
mayed by  this  attack  upon  him,  has  continued  ever  since  to 
maintain  his  independent  and  courageous  course,  rather  re- 
doubling than  diminishing  his  Anti- Slavery  testimonies.  His 
fidelity  and  intrepidity  are  worthy  of  all  admiration. 

Very  dilFerent  has  been  the  course  of  the  other  Anti- Slavery 
editor  in  the  Slave  States,  on  whose  career  the  eyes  of  the 
lovers  of  liberty  throughout  the  world  were  fixed  with  ad- 
miring interest.  That  career,  the  most  brilliant  one  as  it  seem- 
ed, that  opened  before  any  man  in  the  country,  is  now  changed 
to  dishonor  and  disgrace.  Soon  after  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  isstied  his  requests  to  the  several  States  for 
volunteers,  under  the  law  authorizing  him  to  accept  them,  a 
report  reached  the  North  that  Cassius  M.  Clay  had  vohinteered 
his  services.  The  report  was  regarded  at  first  as  a  mere  idle 
rumor,  —  "a  weak  invention  of  the  enemy," — and  no  credit 
whatever  was  given  to  it.  But  it  was  too  soon  confirmed  by 
himself,  in  the  True  American,  in  an  article  in  which  he  an- 
nounced and  defended  his  intention  of  going  to  the  wars.  His 
justification  of  himself  was  singifiarly  lame  and  impotent.  He 
had  denounced  the  Mexican  war  as  part  of  the  "  disgraceful  and 
degrading  act"  of  the  larceny  of  Texas,  and  said,  "that  the  de- 
claration of  Congress  that  war  exists,  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  is  a 
lie."  But  then  "  war  exists  I  "  And  existing,  it  is  our  duty  to  sup- 
port it.  "  ResistoMce  to  the  Government  would  be  rebellion,"  — 
therefore  we  must  volunteer  to  helji  it  do  its  dirty  and  wicked 
work  I  And  Consress,  too,  is  of  this  same  opinion  I  Fortified 
by  these  arguments,  and  by  this  authority,  Mr.  Clay  accepts  the 
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command  of  a  troop  of  cavalry  and  sets  forth  for  the  Halls  of 
the  Montezumas. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained,  by  his  own  declaration,  that  it 
was  indeed  true  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  fight  the  battles  of 
Slavery,  all  confidence  in  his  stability  of  character  and  strength 
of  principle  vanished.  The  hopes  which  the  abolitionists  had 
delighted  to  entertain  of  the  services  he  was  to  render  to  the 
cause  of  Freedom  melted  into  air.  The  spell  was  broken.  The 
enchantment  was  at  an  end.  The  spontaneous  feeling  of  the 
great  mass  of  his  subscribers  in  the  Free  States,  led  them  to 
discontinue  his  paper  as  a  testimony  against  his  course.  The 
extensive  Northern  support  that  he  received  was  owing  mainly 
to  the  interest  excited  by  his  personal  character  and  history,  and 
by  the  belief  that  his  paper  was  to  be  the  expression  of  intelli- 
gent opj)osition  to  Slavery.  When  they  discovered  that  the 
editor  with  whom  it  was  identified  in  an  especial  manner  in 
their  eyes  and  in  that  of  the  country,  had  left  his  post  and 
"drawn  the  voluntary  blade"  against  a  nation  whose  only  crime 
in  the  eyes  of  this  people  is  that  it  has  abolished  Slavery,  for 
the  purpose  of  reestablishing  Slavery  upon  soil  from  which  it 
had  once  been  banished,  it  seemed  to  them  that  he  was  either 
a  traitor  to  his  principles,  or  incapable  of  distinguishing  between 
good  and  evil,  in  so  pal[)able  a  case  as  this.  In  either  case  it 
appeared  very  absurd  that  they  should  give  him  their  counte- 
nance and  support,  while  he  was  in  this  state  of  mind  and 
employed  in  this  manner.  And  this,  whatever  might  be  the 
immediate  motive  of  his  conduct,  whether  it  were  a  love  of  gold 
lace  and  fighting,  a  desire  of  recovering  the  caste  he  had  lost 
among  Kentuckians  of  his  own  condition  and  degree,  a  willing- 
ness to  make  amends  for  the  disturbance  he  had  given  to  the 
quiet  of  Slavery,  by  going  to  fight  its  battles,  or  a  sincere  belief 
that  the  standing  and  influence  he  would  gain  by  a  brilliant 
military  career  would  give  him  a  better  opportunity  and  a  new 
power  to  emjiloy  for  the  destruction  of  Slavery.  Whatever  his 
motive  might  be,  it  could  be  none  consistent  with  an  intelliigent 
and  earnest  Anti- Slavery  career.  His  power  departed  iiom  him 
when  he  enrolled  himself  in  the  hosts  of  Slavery,  and  the  lov- 
ers of  liberty  are  compelled  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  champion  in 
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the  enemy's  country.  We  mourn  over  our  disappointed  hopes, 
and  his  blighted  prospects ;  but  our  experience  teaches  us  that 
no  support  is  to  be  expected  from  a  reed  that  has  once  broken, 
through  its  own  inherent  weakness  or  vice,  as  we  leaned  upon 
it,  and  so,  though  with  grief,  we  turn  from  him  who  has  deceived 
us,  and  await  the  advent  of  another  and  a  greater  deliverer  yet 
to  arise  in  the  heart  of  Slavery,  to  cooperate  with  the  besieging 
hosts  that  are  enclosing  it  on  every  side. 

The  True  American  was  published  regularly  for  some  months 
after  Mr.  Clay's  departure  for  the  seat  of  war,  and  conducted 
with  eminent  ability,  and  great  anti-slavery  thoroughness.  Could 
Mr.  Clay  have  been  entirely  disconnected  with  the  paper,  so 
that  it  should  no  longer  have  been  his  organ,  under  his  control, 
and  to  become  again  the  medium  of  his  mind  after  his  return 
from  his  pro-slavery  crusade,  —  in  short,  could  the  identity  be- 
tween him  and  the  True  American  been  effectually  destroyed, 
—  the  abolitionists  would  have  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  it.  But  the  tone  and  character  of  the  paper  obviously 
depended  upon  the  will  of  its  proprietor,  and  was  liable  to  be 
changed  at  any  moment  at  his  pleasure, — and  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  so  very  unstable  and  capricious  a  person  as  Mr. 
Clay  had  proved  himself  to  be,  formed  no  sufficient  ground  for 
Anti- Slavery  confidence  and  sui)port.  At  the  end  of  three  or 
four  months  the  paper  was  suddenly  discontinued  by  order  of 
Mr.  Brutus  Clay,  the  brother  and  attorney  of  the  absent 
owner.  The  pretence  was  that  the  receipts  fell  short  of  the 
expenses.  Though  this  might  have  been  temporarily  true,  yet 
it  is  believed  that  the  actual  amount  received  by  Mr.  Clay 
from  subscriptions,  very  considerably  exceeded  the  deficit.  It  is 
affirmed  that  he  was  not  cognizant  with  this  act  of  his  brother, 
who  has  no  sympathy  with  his  course,  and  is  himself  a  large 
slave-owner.  We  beheve,  however,  that  the  result  wiU  be 
beneficial  to  the  cause,  as  we  have  reason  to  think  that  another 
Anti- Slavery  paper,  in  more  trustworthy  hands,  will  soon  be 
established  within  the  limits  of  Kentucky.  Such  an  enterprise 
has  our  most  cordial  good  wishes  for  its  success. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  a  movement  has 
been  made  which  may  possibly  test  the  utility  of  the  Constitu- 
3* 
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tion  of  the  United  States  as  a  safe-gnard  of  the  hberty  of  the 
Press.     Dr.  Gamaliel  Bailey,  recenily  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Philanthropist,  lias  established  a  newspaper,  entitled  "  The  Na- 
tional Era,"  as  the  metropolitan  organ  of  the  Third  Political  Par- 
ty, and  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Anti- Slavery  Society,  in 
Washmgton.     He  is  to  be  assisted  by  the  Pvev.  Amos  A.  Phelps 
and  John  G.  Whittier,  Esq.,  as  corresponding  editors.     This 
event  has  excited  some  sensation  in  that  city  and  in  the  Slave- 
holding  region  generally,  and  the  City  Government  of  George- 
town, has  it  under  consideration,  whether  such  a  paper  should  be 
tolerated  there.  The  right  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  does  not  seem  to  enter  at  all  into  the  thoughts 
of  those  who  object  to  this  measure.    Whether  any  means,  with 
or  without  the  forms  of  law,  will  be  taken  to  prevent  this  print 
from  going  on,  is  not  yet  known.     But  the  fact  that  the  right  of 
any  man,  or  set  of  men,  to  establish  such  newspaper  as  seems 
good  to  them,  in  the  capital  of  the  nation,  can  be  a  matter  of 
question  and  debate,  is  a  suggestive  commentary  upon  the  value 
of  Constitutional  guarantees,  when  they  in  any  degree  interfere 
with  the  convenience  of  Slavery.     And  in  efiect,  the  toleration 
of  this,  or  any  other,  paper  in  any  part  of  our  Slave  Territory,  or 
its  vicinity,  depends  entirely  on  the  opinion  of  the  Slaveholders 
as  to  its  probable  effect  upon  the  tenure  of  their  property. 

Were  the  Slaveholders  of  that  region,  indeed,  intelligently  in- 
formed of  the  character  of  the  party  of  which  the  National  Era 
is  to  be  the  organ,  and  of  the  relations  of  the  gentlemen  en- 
gaged in  it  to  the  Anti- Slavery  Enterprise,  we  think  that  they 
would  be  in  no  apprehension  of  danger  from  its  existence 
among  them.  Did  they  know  that  that  party  is  behind  neither 
of  the  others  in  the  warmth  of  its  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Slates,  and  as  eager  as  either  of  them  to  swear  to 
support  it  and  to  perform  its  requisitions,  they  would  understand 
the  organ  of  such  a  party  to  be  really  as  innocuous  as  the  de- 
precatory tone  of  the  editor  would  fain  persuade  them  to  believe 
that  it  is.  And  were  they,  further,  acquainted  with  the  conduct 
of  the  corresponding  editors  towards  the  Anti- Slavery  move- 
ment (of  which  they  evidently  suppose  those  gentlemen  to  be  a 
part)  at  the  time  of  the  malignant. and  treacherous  assaults  up- 
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on  its  life  in  1840,  we  apprehend  they  woukl  be  reheved  of  all 
alarm.  And  when  they  learn  the  language  of  the  resident  edi- 
tor respecting  the  Mexican  war,  as  follows:  "If  wo  thought 
him  (General  Taylor)  in  danger,  and  that  volunteers  from  this 
section  were  really  needed  to  save  him,  ire  should  certainly  j^ost- 
l^onc.  the  articles  tee  are  now  uriting.  Heaven  forbid  that  word 
or  act  of  ours  should  have  the  remotest  tendency  to  jeopard  the 
safety  of  that  noble  officer,  and  his  brave  army;"  when  they 
come  to  learn  this,  if  they  have  the  sagacity  they  have  usually 
shown,  they  will  not  see  in  him  a  very  dangerous  enemy  to 
theii'  peculiar  institntion.  We  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
that  gentleman,  of  his  virtues  or  his  talents;  but  we  are  bold  to 
affirm  that  a  man  who  could  entertain  and  express  such  a  feel- 
ing towards  the  Slaveholding  leader  of  our  national  banditti, 
engaged  in  our  piratical  incursion  into  Mexico  for  the  extension 
and  perpetuation  of  Slavery,  that  such  a  man,  whatever  else  he 
may  be,  is  not  AN  ABOLITIONIST,  and  need  not  be  feared, 
and  should  not  be  encouraged  as  such. 

COMPENSATION  AND  GRADUALISM. 

The  triumphant  success  of  the  Texas  conspiracy  and  the 
alarming  rapidity  with  which  it  has  been  followed  up  with  a 
wider  plan  of  pro-slavery  conquest,  have  aroused  the  attention 
and  excited  the  reflection  of  many  able  minds.  Schemes  for  the 
removal  of  the  curse  of  Slavery,  which  men  are  beginning  to 
perceive  clings  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  Slave,  have  been  sug- 
gested by  this  new  awakening  in  the  i)ublic  mind.  Plans  of 
compensation  and  of  gradual  emancipation  have  been  broached 
and  seized  upon,  as  strawy  which  may  yet  perchance  save  the 
sinking  State.  Attention  has  been,  in  a  particular  manner, 
drawn  to  this  subject,  by  a  letter  addressed  to  John  Quincy 
Adams,  by  the  Hon.  David  Sears,  of  Boston,  a  gentleman  of 
high  social  position  and  great  private  excellence,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Anti-Texas  Convention  of  1845. 
This  letter,  which  was  written  three  years  ago,  though  but  re- 
cently pubUshed,  suggests  a  plan  of  prospective  Emancipation, 
to  be  connected  with  compensation  to  the  masters  from  the 
proceeds   of  the  pubhc  lands.     This  letter  has  also  been  the 
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Courier,  which  are  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  a  gentle- 
man of  the  highest  standing  in  the  mercantile  world,  whose 
reputation  as  a  profound  thinker  and  a  clear  expounder  of  the 
philosophy  of  Free  Trade  is  not  confined  to  his  native  country. 

The  hints  which  Mr.  Sears  had  briefly  suggested  of  the  evils 
which  Slavery  entails  upon  a  country  cursed  with  its  presence 
—  of  the  ignorance,  the  idleness,  the  poverty,  which  are  its 
necessary  attendants,  —  are  followed  up  more  at  large  by  this 
writer,  and  enforced  by  irresistible  arguments,  and  by  facts  and 
figures  which  cannot  lie.  The  nnprofitable  nature  of  Slave 
labor,  and  the  vices,  poverty  and  misery,  which  follow  in  its 
train,  are  demonstrated  and  illustrated  with  singular  clearness 
and  felicity.  If  the  desperation  with  which  the  Slaveholders 
cling  to  their  peculiar  institution  arose  solely,  or  chiefly,  from  the 
pecuniary  profit  they  receive  from  it,  such  argaiments  and  such 
an  array  of  statistics  could  not  fail  to  convince  them  of  the  error 
of  their  political  economy.  If  they  cared  for  Ihe  general  igno- 
rance which  pervades  their  section  of  country,  the  comparison 
of  the  intelligence  and  better  education  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Free  States,  might  be  expected  to  make  an  impression  upon 
their  minds.  But  of  all  these  things,  we  believe  that  there  are 
none  more  fully  sensible  than  the  Slaveholders.  They  know 
that  their  system  is  a  ruinous  one  to  the  States  in  which  they 
live,  and  they  know  that  their  own  wealth  would  be  increased 
by  the  exchange  of  the  labor  of  Freemen  for  that  of  Slaves. 
They  know  that  Slavery  impoverishes  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
soil  and  the  wealth  of  the  State  where  it  exists.  That  general 
education  and  intelligence  cannot  prevail  in  a  commonwealth, 
the  corner-stone  of  whose  republican  institutions  rests  upon 
Slavery.  None  know  these  things  so  well  as  they,  and  yet  they 
lay  hold  npon  the  ruinous  institution  as  if  it  were  the  very  altar 
of  their  political  and  eternal  salvation. 

The  fallacy  in  the  arguments  of  those  who  think  that  state- 
ments of  fact  conclusive  of  the  unprofitableness  and  mischiev- 
ousness  of  Slavery,  can  induce  those  implicated  in  it  to  listen  to 
propositions  of  gradualism  and  compensation,  hes  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  Slavery  is  maintained  for  the  sake  of  the  wealth  that 
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it  produces.  It  is  not  wealth,  but  power,  as  a  means  to  which 
all  men  seek  for  wealth,  that  Slavery  is  cherished  and  upheld. 
It  is  because  our  civil  instituiions  have  been  so  arranged, 
through  the  folly  of  our  fathers  and  our  own,  that  the  Slavehold- 
.ers,  in  virtue  of  their  ownership  in  human  beings,  possess  a  con- 
trol over  the  policy  and  destinies  of  the  whole  nation,  which  no 
aristocracy  ever  possessed  before,  that  they  vindicate  that 
ownership  with  such  resolute  determination.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  Slaveholders  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty 
THOUSAND,  and  the  actual  voters  who  exercise  the  political 
power  (deducting  women,  minors  and  absentees)  probably  not 
much  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand,  and  this  compact 
aristocracy  having  tiventy-five  votes  in  the  House,  as  represent- 
atives of  their  property,  and  a  clear  majority  of  FOUR  VOTES 
in  the  Senate,  it  is  plain  that  they  have  an  interest  in  the  main- 
tenance of  Slavery  which  cannot  be  measured  by  the  statistics 
of  production.  The  profits  on  their  capital  invested  in  lands 
and  Slaves  form  a  very  small  particular  in  the  advantages  the 
Slaveholders  derive  from  a  system,  by  virtue  of  which  they 
have  a  controlling  influence,  indeed  an  alisoJute  negative,  npon 
the  legislation  of  the  country,  who  dictate  the  policy,  make  the 
Presidents,  have  a  veto  upon  every  nomination  to  office  from 
the  least  unto  the  greatest,  and  in  short  are  the  governing 
power  of  the  nation.  They  can  do  without  great  direct  profits, 
with  such  profitable  incidents  as  these.  They  have  no  interest 
in  the  education  of  their  poor  white  neighbors.  It  is  their  pol- 
icy to  keep  them  as  near  the  level  of  the  Slaves  as  they  can. 

Ownership  in  human  beings  is  the  basis  of  the  power  of  this 
Oligarchy.  And  what  Oligarchy  ever  resigned  its  power  of  its 
own  accord  ?  A  single  despot  has  now  and  then  in  histoiy 
abdicated  his  rule,  —  but  an  Olig^axchy  never.  It  never  yields 
except  to  compulsion,  —  to  the  strong  compulsion  of  the  many 
who  have  long  submitted  to  its  sway.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect, 
by  persuasion  or  by  purchase,  to  prevail  upon  men  invested 
with  this  sovereignty  over  their  fellow  men,  to  renounce  that 
element  of  their  condition,  by  which  they  enjoy  it.  Political 
power  is  not  a  marketable  article.  Men  who  have  got  it  will 
not  resign  it  except  upon  the  sternest  necessit}^     We  are  con- 
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strained  to  believe  that  there  is  no  deliverance  for  the  people  of 
the  Free  States  from  the  yoke  their  Fathers  imposed,  and  they 
have  worn  so  long,  except  by  a  radical  and  revolutionary 
change  in  our  political  institutions  or  in  our  political  relations, — 
either  by  a  change  in  the  Constitution  (which,  as  matters  now 
stand,  is  politically  and  morally  an  impossibility,)  or  by  a  Disso- 
lution of  the  Union.  And  we  can  discern  no  way  of  escape  for 
the  Slave,  as  long  as  the  moral,  religious,  political  and  physical 
weight  of  the  Free  States  is  arrayed,  as  it  now  is,  on  the  side 
of  the  Slaveholder.  Disunion,  religious  and  political,  is  the 
only  remedy  sixteen  years  of  close  attention  to  this  subject  has 
enabled  ns  to  discover  for  the  distempered  and  disjointed  times 
in  which  we  live,  —  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Slave  and  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  ourselves  I 

ENGLAND. 

The  Anti- Slavery  history  of  England  has  been  unusually  full 
of  various  incident  during  the  past  year.  The  formation  of  the 
Anti- Slavery  League,  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  the  visit  of  Mi\ 
Garrison,  the  extensive  agitation  of  the  Slavery  Question  by 
his  means,  assisted  by  Mr.  Thompson  and  the  American  aboli- 
tionists abroad,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully  presently, 
have  made  the  last  year  one  of  extraordinary  Anti- Slavery 
animation  and  interest.  We  are  satisfied  that  there  was  never 
a  time  when  the  character  of  American  Slavery,  the  relations  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Free  and  Slave  States,  the  constitutional 
bulwarks  of  the  institution,  the  position  and  difiiculties  of  abo- 
litionists in  this  country,  —  in  short  the  actual  nature  of  Slavery 
and  Pro- Slavery,  —  were  so  well  understood  and  intelligently 
considered,  in  England,  as  at  the  present  time.  And  we  believe 
that  we  could  never  boast  of  a  larger  and  more  devoted  band  of 
faithful  friends,  in  the  mother-country,  than  we  now  possess. 
They  have  been  well  winnowed  by  the  agitation  that  has 
passed  over  the  land,  but  it  was  the  chaff  only  that  was  scatter- 
ed by  its  breath. 

The  contributions  to  the  treasury  of  the  Slave,  through  the 
channel  of  the  Boston  Bazaar,  were  never  so  abundant,  or  so 
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valuable,  in  any  of  the  munificent  years  that  are  gone,  as  in  this. 
Besides  the  places  from  which  we  have  learned  to  expect 
assistance,  by  our  experience  of  what  seems  to  have  become 
almost  a  prescription,  such  as  Loudon,  Bristol,  Darlington,  &c., 
we  have  this  year  received  elegant  gifts  from  a  multitude  of 
otber  places,  and  are  thus  put  in  communication  with  new  and 
efficient  friends.  This  extension  of  our  Anti- Slavery  relations 
in  England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  is  doubtless 
largely  owing  to  the  visit  of  Mr.  Garrison  and  the  new  impulse 
given  l)y  him  to  the  cause  abroad.  But  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
portion of  the  credit  of  it  is  due  to  the  timely  publication  of  an 
excellent  pamphlet,  by  J.  B.  Estlin,  Esq.,  of  Bristol,  entitled 
"  A  Brief  Notice  of  American  Slavery  and  of  the  Abolition 
Movement."  This  tract  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing more  accurate  information  on  these  subjects,  than  could  be 
easily  procured  in  England.  It  is  very  carefully  and  skilfully 
prepared,  and  contains  an  extraordinary  amount  of  information 
in  a  very  moderate  space.  It  was  widely  circulated,  and 
unquestionably  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  exciting  and 
strengthening  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  cause. 

The  hand  of  death  has  been  busy  in  the  ranks  of  the  English 
Abolitionists  during  the  past  year.  It  will  forever  be  remem- 
bered, in  an  especial  manner,  as  marking  the  time  when  the 
spirit  of  Clakkson  took  its  fliglit  from  earth.  This  ilhistrious 
philanthropist  closed  a  life  extending  over  iiearly  a  century  of 
beneficent  years,  on  the  2bth  of  September,  at  Playford  Hall, 
near  Ipswich,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  This  is 
no  place  to  attempt  to  recount  the  narrative  of  his  life.  It 
belongs  to  History,  which  has  no  brighter  page  than  that  which 
will  record  his  services  to  his  race.  The  first  of  the  generous 
band  that  commenced,  sixty  years  ago,  the  movement  which 
has  been  successively  crowned  with  tlie  Abolition  of  the  Slave- 
trade,  and  with  West  India  Emancipation,  he  was  the  last  to  be 
removed  from  the  scene  of  his  toils  and  his  trnunplis.  It  is 
diflicult  to  imagine  a  career  more  brilliant,  more  beneficent,  and 
more  fortunate  than  his.  Though  his  crowded  youth  and  prime 
of  manhood  were  not  exempt  from  that  obloquy  which  is  ever 
the  authentic  seal  of  fidelity  to  odious  truth,  he  survived  it,  by 
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many  years,  lived  to  see  his  conntiy  purified  from  the  guilt  of 
the  Slave-trade  and  of  Slavery  and  died  amidst  the  mianimous 
veneration  of  his  age.  Never  was  so  laborious  and  useful  a 
life  crowned  by  so  serene  and  beautiful  an  ending.  He  rests 
from  his  labors  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  longest  of  life's  days, 
crow^ded  with  works  of  light  and  goodness,  which  melted  into 
an  evening,  serene  and  beautiful,  fit  end  to  such  a  day.  He  has 
achieved  for  himself  a  name  among  the  proudest  of  those  that 
are  the  cherished  heritage  of  mankind.  Of  all  the  illustrious 
dead  that  England,  or  the  world,  delights  to  honor,  there  is  no 
one  whose  fame  is  purer  or  brighter,  or  will  be  more  enduring, 
than  that  of  Thomas  Clarkson.  He  has  linked  his  name  with 
the  deliverance  of  an  oppressed  race,  with  whose  freedom  and 
happiness,  and  with  all  the  incidental  blessings  flowing  from  it, 
his  name  will  be  identified  to  the  end  of  time.  His  victories 
were  the  victories  of  Peace,  "  not  less  renowned  than  war,"  and 
his  laurels  will  bloom  forever. 

"  Ne'er  to  the  mansions  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Since  their  foundations  came  a  nobler  guest  I 
Nor  e'er  was  to  tiie  bowers  of  bliss  conveyed, 
A  fairer  spirit,  a  more  welcome  shade  !  " 

It  was  a  fortunate  coincidence  that  Mr.  Garrsion,  who, 
on  a  former  visit  to  England,  assisted  at  the  obsequies  of 
WiLBERFORCE,  should  have  chanced  to  be  there  again  to 
receive  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  patriarch  his  last  bless- 
ing, and  from  his  hands  his  last  bequest  to  the  Abolitionists 
of  America.  He  has  himself  left  on  record  his  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Garrison's  services  to  the  Anti- Slavery  cause,  and 
he  had  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  see  his  face  again  before 
he  died.  He  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Movement  in  this  country,  and  his  native  sagacity, 
made  more  keen  by  long  experience,  enabled  him  to  discern 
who  were  the  genuine  friends  of  the  Slave  in  the  -New  "World 
and  what  the  true  method  of  carrying  forward  his  cause.  And 
in  spite  of  tlie  sectarian  surveillance  under  which  soi  disant 
abolitionists  of  the  school  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society 
attempted  to  keep  him,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  extending  to 
us  in  this  country  his  words  of  counsel  and  of  cheer.     Ai  this 
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last  interview  with  Mr.  Garrison  he  placed  in  his  hands  one 
of  the  latest  productions  of  his  mind,  —  his  latest  offering  to 
Liberty,  —  entitled  "  Hints  to  the  American  People  in  the  event 
of  a  Dissolution  of  ilie  Union."  Though  written  in  his  extreme 
old  age,  it  is  inferior  to  none  of  his  former  productions,  in  clear- 
ness of  thought  and  vigor  of  expression.  It  sufficiently  refutes, 
by  evidence  contained  within  itself,  the  maligiiant  suggestion  of 
the  disguised  enemies  of  the  Anti-  Slavery  Movement  in  England 
and  America,  that  it  was  the  offspring  of  dotage.  Thus  his  last 
hours  were  devoted  to  the  great  cause  for  which  he  had  lived. 
Age  could  not  chill,  nor  the  fast  gathering  shadows  of  death 
darken,  the  native  enthusiasm  of  his  soul  in  the  great  behalf  of 
human  rights.  His  dying  thoughts  could  not  be  limited  by  the 
country  that  gave  him  birth,  but  flew  across  the  ocean  to  the 
land  which  is  now  the  battle-ground  of  Liberty  and  Slavery. 
His  example  in  death,  as  in  life,  was  a  precious  legacy  to  those 
engaged  in  that  glorious  strife.  It  will  strengthen  and  en- 
courage them  in  the  difficult  warfare  they  are  waging,  and  help 
to  make  them  faithful  and  patient  even  imto  the  end. 

The  close  of  the  year  164-5,  witnessed  the  death  of  one  of  the 
most  faithful  and  able   of  England's  abolitionists,  although  it 
took  place  far  from  his  native  land,  in  the  island  where  the 
last  half  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  the  service  of  the  African 
race.     The  Rev.  William  Knibb  died  in  Jamaica,  near  Fal- 
mouth, on  the  loth  of  November,  181-3,  in  the  42d  year  of  his 
age ;  but  the  news  did  not  reach  us  until  after  the  preparation 
of  our  last  Report.     He  was  a  Baptist  missionary,  and  had  vin- 
dicated his  title  to  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  by  the 
courage,  zeal   and    eloquence  with  which  he  maintained  the 
rights  of  the  colored  population,  in  the  midst  of  fiery  persecution. 
In  1632  his  chapel  was  destroyed  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  for 
his  life.     But  it  was  the  scene  only  of  his  mission  that  was 
changed.     He  rang  the  great  truth  in  the  ears  of  the  people  of 
England  that  Christianity  and  Slavery  could  not  coexist  on  the 
same  soil,  and  it  was  in  a  large  measure  owing  to  his  exertions 
that  the  public  mind  of  the  mother  country  was  aroused  to  such 
a  pitch  of  excitement,  that  the   Government  could  no  longer 
refuse    to    act,  but   was  compelled    to   institute  the   measures 
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which  ended  in  1838  in  universal  emancipation.  Having  seen 
the  success  which  followed  his  labors,  he  in  due  time  returned 
to  Jamaica  to  the  people  with  whom  he  had  cast  in  his  lot, 
where  he  received  the  respect  and  enjoyed  the  influence  he  had 
justly  earned.  His  death  caused  a  strong  sensation  in  Jamaica, 
and  many  thousands  testified  their  sense  of  his  services,  and 
their  grief  for  his  loss,  as  they  flocked  together  to  folloAV  their 
benefactor  to  his  grave. 

On  the  16th  day  of  March,  1846,  the  Anti-Slavery  cause  lost 
a  long-tried  friend  and  ardent  supporter,  by  the  death  of  Joseph 
Pease,  which  took  place  at  Feethams,  Darlington,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  This  gentleman,  in  public  and 
private  life,  ever  showed  himself  a  zealous  and  consistent  friend 
to  the  negro  and  to  the  oppressed  of  every  name.  He  had  been 
for  many  years  the  intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of  Thomas 
Clarkson,  and  was  the  partner  of  his  philanthropy  as  well  as 
of  his  friendship.  At  a  good  old  age,  though  many  years 
younger  than  his  venerable  friend,  he  preceded  him  by  a  few 
months  to  the  grave,  followed  by  the  regret  and  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  his  worth. 

In  the  month  of  October  died  one  whose  frequent  and  inti- 
mate communication  with  us,  and  whose  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  true  state  of  the  cause  in  this  country,  made  us  re- 
gard him  as  almost  one  of  ourselves.  The  character  of  Edward 
S.  Abdy  was  one  made  iip  of  rare  qualities.  He  was  an  abo- 
litionist of  the  finest  water.  The  spurious  and  the  worthless 
dwindled  to  their  true  value  by  his  side.  He  alone,  of  English 
tourists  in  America,  was  able  to  withstand  the  influence  of  our 
pro-slavery  air,  and  to  see  Slavery  and  Anti- Slavery  as  they  are. 
To  him  the  colored  race  was  the  most  interesting  object  that 
this  country  presented  to  his  observation,  and  their  condition 
and  destiny  were  what  excited  his  warmest  sympathy  and  most 
intelligent  regard.  In  this  country,  he  hesitated  not  to  place 
himself  by  the  side  of  the  slave  and  of  the  ai^olitionist,  even  in 
days  when  the  pro-slavery  spirit  amounted  even  to  fanaticism. 
His  book  of  travels,  though  one  of  the  best  ever  written,  was 
iaboocd  in  consequence  of  his  anti-slavery  fidelity,  and  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  servile  publishers  of  that  day.     In  England,  his 
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testimonies  were  ever  equally  clear  and  timely.  He  withdrew 
from  tlie  British  and  Foreign  Society,  when  he  found  that 
its  machinery  was  directed  rather  against  Abolitionists  than 
against  Slavery.  He  separated  himself  from  the  An ti- Corn-Law 
League,  when  it  sent  complimentary  gifts  to  Mr.  M'Duffie  and 
INIi-.  Calhoun,  and  thus  recognized  "  soul-drivers  and  negro- 
jobhers.  —  the  enemies  of  personal  freedom,  —  as  the  friends  of 
commercial  lil)erty  I  " 

An  accomplished  scholar,  a  member  of  the  Establishment,  a 
Fellow  of  one  of  the  Universities,  occupying  a  decided  position 
in  society,  he  properly  estimated  the  dignity  and  historical  im- 
portance of  the  Anti- Slavery  movement,  and  chose  his  place  by 
the  side  of  the  most  despised  of  the  human  race,  that  he  might 
assist  in  it  wisely  and  well.  The  sufferings  of  a  long  and 
painful  illness  did  not  distract  his  thoughts  from  the  chosen 
purpose  of  his  life,  and  to  the  last  we  were  receiving  from  him 
evidences  of  how  much  his  heart  was  in  this  matter.  And  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  American  slave  did  not  cease  its 
proofs  with  his  life.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  one  of  the 
members  of  this  Board,  in  trust  for  the  Enterprise,  the  sum  of 
Five  Hundred  pounds,  sterling.  Thus  in  death  as  in  life  he 
was  found  true  of  heart  and  clear  of  vision,  and  he  died,  as  he 
had  lived,  a  faithful,  earnest  and  uncompromising  abolitionist. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  conflict  between  the  faithful  Abolitionists  of  Scotland 
and  the  Free  Church,  in  the  matter  of  the  Blood  Money,  has 
been  carried  on  with  even  more  vigor  during  the  past  year  than 
ever  before.  In  our  report  of  two  years  ago,  we  gave  a  full 
account  of  the  origin  and  merits  of  this  controversy,  and  in  that 
of  last  year  we  described  the  state  of  the  battle  as  it  ihcn  stood. 
The  haters  of  Slavery  and  lovers  of  a  pure  Christianity  have  not 
had  their  sense  of  the  comfort  that  was  given  to  the  one,  and  the 
injuiy  that  was  done  to  the  other,  by  the  reception  of  the  price 
of"  Slaves  and  the  souls  of  men"  into  the  treasury  of  the  Sece- 
ding Kirk,  at  all  diminished  by  the  experience  of  another  year. 
Nor  has  the  agitation  in  the  public  mind  which  this  simoniacal 
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act,  whereby  the  legates  of  that  church  sought  to  sell  the 
communion  of  saints  to  men-stealers  for  three  thousand  pounds, 
had  awakened,  been  suffered  to  subside  or  slumber.  The 
unwearying  zeal  of  the  true  Scottish  abolitionists  have  had  the 
assistance,  in  their  warfare,  of  our  well-known  friends  Fred- 
erick Douglass  and  James  N.  Buffum,  in  addition  to  that  of 
Henry  C.  Wright.  For  a  time,  also,  they  were  aided  by  Mr. 
Garrison,  who  coming  to  Great  Britain  by  the  invitation  of 
Scotland,  was  compelled  to  give  to  her  a  much  less  amount  of 
time  and  service  than  we  could  have  wished. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  even  to  enumerate  the  great  public 
meetings  at  which  this  question  was  considered  by  the  gentle- 
man we  have  named  and  others.  One  of  the  most  considerable 
was  held  by  that  indefatigable  body  of  abolitionists,  the  Glasgow 
Emancipation  Society,  in  the  City  Hall,  on  the  21st  of  April. 
This  meeting  appears  to  have  been  one  of  extraordinary  in- 
terest. The  speeches  of  Messrs.  Wright,  Douglass,  Buffum, 
and  George  Thompson  as  reported  in  the  Glasgow  Argus, 
appear  to  have  been  of  the  highest  order  of  their  several  styles, 
and  to  have  been  responded  to  by  the  great  audience  with 
extreme  enthusiasm.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, a  name  ever  dear  and  honored  by  American  Abolitionists, 
proposed  the  resolution  inviting  Mr.  Garrison  to  visit  Scotland. 
This  resolution  Mr.  Thompson  introduced  by  a  personal  testi- 
mony to  the  character  and  services  of  Mr.  Garrison,  and  was 
in  the  following  words  :  — 

^^  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  cordially  sympathize  with  Wm.  Lloyd 
Garrison,  and  his  coadjutors,  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  abolition  of 
Slavery  in  America  ;  and  that  we  extend  to  Mr.  Garrison  an  invitation  to 
visit  this  kingdom,  to  cheer  us  by  his  presence  and  to  encourage  us  by  his 
counsels." 

The  resolution,  as  well  as  the  remarks  which  ushered  it  iu, 
were  received  with  loud  acclamations,  and  it  was  cordially 
accepted  as  the  sense  of  the  meeting.  Many  other  meetings 
were  held  and  addressed  by  some,  or  all,  of  these  gentlemen,  in 
many  places,  and  a  great  impression  produced  upon  the  general 
mind.     It  is   not  likely,  however,  that  the  leaders,  who   have 
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committed  themselves  so  deeply  to  the  Slaveholding  and  Pro- 
Slavery  American  churches,  will  yield  to  this  righteous  demand 
of  the  people.  The  pride  of  opinion,  the  dread  of  acknowledg- 
ing themselves  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  the  shame  of  confessing 
that  the  world  without  was  wiser  and  holier  than  the  church 
within,  v/ill  most  probably  prevent  any  concession.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  good  effects  which  have  been  produced  in 
the  unmasking  of  the  false  leaders,  and  in  the  increased  atten- 
tion which  has  been  directed  towards  Slavery  and  the  support 
and  solace  it  derives  from  Christian  fellowship,  are  incalculable 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  signal  service  to  the  cause  of  the  slave. 

We  have  received  many  other  proofs  of  the  continued  and 
increasing  interest  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  besides  those  we 
have  recounted.  The  gifts  to  the  Boston  Bazaar  exceeded  in 
beauty  and  in  value,  even  those  of  former  years.  The  Anti- 
Slavery  women  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  &c.,  have  shown  by 
their  works  that  there  is  no  diminution  of  their  zeal  in  the 
cause,  and  we  would  return  them  cordial  thanks,  in  behalf  of 
our  enslaved  countrymen,  to  whom  their  gifts  were  sent.  We 
will  endeavor  to  prove  our  sense  of  their  sympathy  and  help  by 
the  fidelity  with  which  we  w^ill  endeavor  to  apply  the  proceeds 
of  their  bounty  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  bestowed. 

Mr.  BuFFUM,  on  his  return  home  in  the  summer,  was  entrust- 
ed with  a  Memorial  from  the  Ministers,  Office-bearers  and 
Members  of  various  religious  denominations  in  Scotland,  to  the 
corresponding  classes  in  the  churches  of  America.  It  was  very 
numerously  signed,  though  it  was  a  sudden  thought,  and  time 
was  wanting  for  anything  like  a  thorough  canvass  ibr  signatures. 
It  was  exhibited  in  Faneuil  Hall  at  the  meeting  held  to  Avel- 
come  Mr.  Garrison  home,  with  appropriate  remarks  by  Mr. 
Wendell  Phillips  in  which  he  described  it  as  the  true  Scot- 
tish Evangelical  Alliance,  in  contradistinction  from  the  false 
Association  assuming  that  appellation.  An  address  from  the 
women  of  Edinburgh  to  those  of  America  has  been  also  trans- 
mitted, authenticated  by  more  than  ten  thousand  names,  which 
was  unrolled  and  commented  upon  with  much  eflect,  at  the 
Bazaar  in  the  same  historical  hall,  on  one  of  the  evenings  de- 
voted to  addresses.  These  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the 
'( * 
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Slave,  and  of  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  the  Free,  cannot  fail  of  having  a  beneficial  inliuence. 

IRELAND. 

We  have  the  same  report  to  make  of  the  state  and  progress 
of  the  cause  in  Ireland,  that  we  have  jnst  rendered  of  her  sister 
kingdoms.  We  are  confident  that  the  cause  was  never  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition  than  at  the  present  moment,  or  a 
more  general  and  instructed  attention  given  to  it.  This  we 
attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  the  same  causes  which  have 
operated  in  England  and  Scotland,  assisted,  as  in  those  king- 
doms, by  the  warmth  and  hearty  help  of  the  Irish  Abohtionists. 

The  Irish  contributions  to  the  Bazaar,  like  those  we  have  just 
enumerated,  were  of  increased  amount  in  quantity,  elegance 
and  value.  We  accept  this  annual  increase  of  the  tribute  paid 
to  the  Image  of  God  in  chains,  whose  dungeon  is  this  broad 
land,  as  a  grateful  evidence  of  an  increasing  and  spreading 
sympathy  with  Universal  Humanity.  The  quality  of  the  be- 
nevolence which  prompts  such  cflbrts  as  these,  looking  for  no 
selfish  return,  like  that  of  mercy,  "  is  not  strained,  it  blesses 
them  that  give  and  them  that  take."  As  the  stewards  of  the 
Slave  we  promise  to  dispense  the  fruits  of  these  generous 
labors,  as  we  believe  they  would  do  themselves  were  they  in 
our  place. 

MISSION    OF    MR.    GARRISON. 

The  invitation  of  the  Glasgow  Emancipation  Society  to  Mr. 
Garrison  to  visit  Great  Britain  arrived  in  this  country  not  long 
before  the  New  England  Convention  in  May.  At  that  meeting 
a  resolution  Avas  offered  expressing  the  pleasure  the  Conven- 
tion felt  at  the  invitation  and  at  the  spirit  that  inspired  it,  and 
its  hope  that  his  other  engagements  and  duties  would  admit  of 
Mr.  Garrison's  accepting  it.  This  resolution,  after  discussion, 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

In  consequence  of  this  action,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Anti- Slavery  Society  appointed  Mr.  Garrison 
the  Representative  of  the  American  Society  abroad,  and  directed 
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a  special  subscription  to  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  Mission.  This  appeal  was  promptly  re- 
sponded to,  and  a  sufficient  sum  contributed  and  })ledged  in 
sums  of  varying  amount  to  justify  the  undertaking  of  the  expe- 
dition. Accordingly,  Mr.  Garrison  sailed  for  Liverpool,  on  the 
ICth  of  July,  in  the  Steamer  Britannia,  being  accompanied  on 
his  offing  by  the  good  wishes  of  a  large  number  of  friends  who 
accompanied  him  to  the  wharf,  among  whom  were  many  of  our 
most  intelligent  and  respectable  colored  citizens. 

He  arrived  in  Liverpool  on  the  31st  of  July,  where  he  found 
our  friends  Henry  C.  Wright  and  Richard  D.  Webb  awaiting 
him,  and  proceeded  almost  immediately  to  London.  There  he 
remained  for  several  weeks,  during  which  he  kept  a  strict 
watch  over  the  Delegates  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  and  the 
Temperance  Convention,  and  was  a  swift  witness  against  any 
who  attempted  to  obtain  the  good  opinion  of  the  Anti- Slavery 
Public  of  England  by  false  pretences.  His  presence  was  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  formation  of  the  Anti- Slavery 
League,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak ;  and  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  great  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall  to  rebuke 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  for  its  pro-slavery  baseness. 

When  the  business  of  his  mission  in  London  was  over,  Mr. 
Garrison  set  forth  to  visit  various  other  })ortions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  on  the  same  errand.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for 
us  to  follow  him  in  his  travels,  or  to  give  any  detailed  account 
of  the  great  and  successful  meetings  he  held,  generally  in 
company  with  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Wright  or  Mr.  Douglass. 
At  Exeter  and  at  Sheffield,  at  Greenock  and  at  Paisley,  at 
Dundee,  at  EtUnburgh  and  at  Glasgow,  at  Belfast  and  at  Dublin, 
at  Wrexham  and  at  Manchester,  at  Sheffield,  at  Newcastle,  and 
at  Liverpool,  and  at  many  other  places,  he  held  large  and 
enthusiastic  meetings,  at  wdiich  the  character  of  American 
Slavery,  and  of  its  Allies  the  Evangelical  Alliance  and  the 
Free  Kirk  of  Scotland,  were  exposed  in  the  most  searching  and 
scorching  manner.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  every- 
where received,  and  the  vast  number  of  cordial  invitations  that 
were  heaped  upon  him  to  visit  towns  in  all  parts  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  which  the  duration  of  his  visit  rendered  it  impossible 
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for  him  to  accept,  showed  conchisively  that  the  sectarian  mal- 
ice which  dogged  his  steps  in  England  as  in  America,  was 
disarmed  of  its  power  to  hurt,  or  injured  only  itself 

During  his  Anti-Slavery  tour  he  received  much  valuable  aid 
from  many  whose  names  have  been  long  familiar  to  us,  and 
from  some  whose  friendly  offices  introduced  them  for  the  first 
time  to  our  acquaintance.  Among  the  number  of  these  invalu- 
able friends  we  will  only  name  the  foremost  and  the  chiefest, 
George  Thompson,  who  added  another  claim  to  the  large  debt 
of  gratitude  which  America  owes  to  him,  in  the  inestimable 
services  he  rendered  to  our  friend  and  to  our  cause,  by  his  cor- 
dial cooperation  and  by  his  admirable  eloquence.  Besides  Mr. 
Thompson,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  deeply  indebted  to  the 
many  friends  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  who  gave  them- 
selves with  such  earnest  zeal  to  the  furtherance  of  his  plans, 
and  to  whom  so  large  a  share  of  the  success  that  attended  his 
mission  is  due.  We  know  that  tlaey  have  had  their  reward,  but 
we  cannot  help  thanking  them  in  the  name  of  the  Slave,  for 
the  service  they  have  rendered  him. 

A  laro'C  share  of  the  success  of  Ifis  mission  must  also  be 
attributed  to  the  assistance  of  our  able  and  faithful  friends, 
Douglass  and  Weight.  The  former  of  these  gentlemen  has 
continued  to  win  golden  opinions  of  all  sorts  of  people.  His 
imcommon  eloquence  and  rare  ability  have  increased  the  inter- 
est which  his  condition  as  a  fugitive  had  excited,  and  his  effect 
upon  the  public  mind  has  been  great,  and  we  befieve  wiU  be 
durable.  Mr.  Wright  has  gained  to  himself  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  same  aliection  and  esteem  which  the  excel- 
lencies of  his  character  and  the  devotion  of  his  life  and  talents  to 
o-reat  and  unselfish  ends  had  secured  to  him  on  this.  Their 
assistance  was  of  signal  advantage  to  Mr.  Garrison,  as  well  as 
to  the  highest  interests  of  the  cause  before  and  since  his  visit. 
They  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  extend  their  visit  for  some 
months  longer,  to  which,  in  view  of  the  great  service  they  are 
doing  to  our  common  cause,  of  which  the  field  is  the  world,  in 
its  present  condition  in  the  Old  World,  their  friends  in  this 
country,  much  as  they  desire  their  society  and  need  their  help, 
cheerfully  submit,  for  the  cause's  sake. 
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Mr.  Garrison  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  home  in  the  Acadia, 
oil  tlie  4th  of  November.  A  large  number  of  friends  from 
various  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms  assembled  at  Liverpool  to 
bid  him  farewell.  The  strong  feeling  they  evinced  on  this 
parting  occasion,  was  equally  honorable  to  those  who  felt,  and 
to  him  who  had  excited,  such  a  warmth  of  interest  in  himself 
and  in  the  cause  he  represented.  After  a  short  passage,  he 
arrived  at  Boston  on  the  r7th  of  November,  and  his  return  was 
joyfully  hailed  by  multitudes  who  ^vere  impatiently  aAvaiting 
his  return  to  the  scene  of  his  usual  labors.  On  the  evening  of 
Friday,  Dec.  11th,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall 
for  the  purpose  of  welcoming  liim  home  and  hearing  an  account 
of  his  doings.  The  resolutions  w^ere  moved  by  Edmund  Quin- 
CY,  after  which  Mr.  Garrison  gave  an  animated  account  of  his 
experiences  and  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  Alliance  and  the  Free 
Church,  which  was  received  with  the  livehest  demonstrations 
of  approbation  by  the  audience.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk  had  been 
especially  invited  to  attend  and  justity  the  course  of  the  Alli- 
ance, and  a  general  invitation  to  the  same  efiect  extended  to  all 
its  friends,  but  none  made  their  appearance.  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillips  finished  the  evening  Math  a  brief  but  felicitous  speech, 
in  the  course  of  which,  as  we  have  before  stated,  he  unrolled 
the  Scotti.sh  Memorial  and  made  it  a  text  for  much  of  his  dis- 
course. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Garrison's  visit  to  the  British  Islands 
will  produce  the  happiest  effects  upon  our  relations  witli  the 
Abolitionists  of  those  countries,  and  ujion  the  public  sentiment 
of  their  inhabitants.  It  is  not  improbable  that  his  uncompromis- 
ing fidelity,  and  the  searching  tests  he  api)lied  to  Anti- Slavery 
conduct  and  principles,  may  diminish  somewhat  the  number  of 
our  professing  friends  (though  we  have  seen  as  yet  no  reason 
to  apprehend  it) ;  but  in  such  case,  they  that  remain,  having 
stood  the  assay,  are  of  the  more  value  from  their  very  separation 
from  their  spurious  companions.  The  calumny  and  detraction  by 
which  his  enemies,  and  those  of  the  Slave,  had  attempted  to  lie 
his  life's  life  away,  in  this  country,  followed  him  on  his  way, 
enforced  with  all  the  zeal  of  malice  by  the  pro-slavery  Ameri- 
can Clergymen,  whose  real  character  he  had  exposed,  and  by 
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their  sectarian  English  accomplices.  The  same  falsehoods 
which  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- Slavery 
Society  had  scattered  over  the  world,  under  their  ofiicial  seal,  , 
six  years  before,  were  revived  and  put  in  circulation  anew. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  in  particular,  with  all  the  venom 
of  an  apostate  abolitionist,  aimed  his  Parthian  aiTow  against  his 
character,  just  as  he  thought  he  had  turned  his  own  back  upon 
the  English  shores.  But  the  disaster  of  the  Great  Britain 
having  cast  him  up,  Jonah-like,  again  upon  those  coasts,  he  was 
obliged  to  encounter  the  witliering  denunciation  and  the  general 
scorn  which  he  had  hoi)ed  he  should  escape  by  flight.  The 
same  Reverend  renegade  undertook  to  try  conclusions  with 
Frederick  Douglass  for  a  rebuke  he  had  administered  to  the 
pro-slavery  clerical  delegates  at  the  Temperance  Convention, 
but  received  a  chastisement  in  return,  in  a  letter  admirable  for 
its  keenness  of  sarcasm  and  severity  of  truth,  the  marks  of 
which  he  will  carry  with  him  to  his  grave.  But  the  presence 
of  IVIr.  Garrison  was  all-powerfid  to  refute  these  slanders,  and 
the  shafts  of  his  enemies  only  wounded  themselves.  The  in- 
timate relations  he  has  formed  for  us  with  our  Trans-Atlantic 
brethren,  the  efhcient  scheme  of  cooperation  which  he  assisted 
in  forming,  and  the  awakened  attention  and  fresh  zeal  of  the 
British  Anti- Slavery  Piil)lic,  to  which  his  mission  so  largely 
contributed,  will  render  that  event  a  marked  point  in  our  history, 
and  should  make  us  rejoice  in  its  auspicious  inception  and  its 
prosperous  completion. 

THE    EVANGELICAL    ALLIANCE. 

The  last  year  will  be  memorable  for  the  illustration  given  of 
the  prevailing  power  of  an  evil  principle  in  any  combination 
into  which  it  is  admitted,  however  strong  the  apparent  expe- 
diency of  such  a  compromise  may  be.  The  history  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  is  full  of  instruction  to  British  Abolitionists, 
as  to  the  impossibihty  of  coalition  with  Slavery,  or  Pro- Slaveiy, 
for  any  good  purpose.  The  Conference  which  formed  this 
Alliance  was  first  suggested  by  a  Conference  held  at  Liverpool 
in  October,  1845,  which  issued  a  Call  inviting  Christians  hold- 
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iiig  certain  specified  opinions,  technically  termed  "  Evangelical," 
to  meet  in  assembly  in  London  to  devise  some  plan  of  Chris- 
tian Union,  whereby  they  should  heal  the  scandal  which 
their  theological  quarrels  had  brought  upon  them.  This  was 
the  ostensible  object,  but  a  more  weighty  one  was,  probably, 
to  make  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  like  that  of  the 
Jewish  Sects  at  the  time  of  the  Siege  of  Jerusalem,  among 
that  class  of  sects,  for  their  protection  against  the  assaults  of 
Catholicism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Liberalism  on  the  other. 
This  invitation  was  sent  all  over  the  world  and  to  the  American 
churches  among  the  rest. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1846,  the  Aggregate  Committee,  which 
was  charged  with  the  getting  up  of  the  Conference,  adopted 
the  following  resolution,  in  a  meeting  at  Birmingham : 

"That  while  this  Committee  deem  it  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  to  en- 
ter into  any  question  at  present  on  tlie  subject  of  Siaveholding,  or  on  tlie 
difficult  circumstances  in  which  Christian  brethren  may  be  placed  in  countries 
where  the  law  of  slavery  prevails;  they  are  of  opinion  that  invitations  ought 
not  to  he  sent  to  individuals,  icho,  whether  by  their  own  fault,  or  other- 
wise, muijbe  in  the  unhappy  position  of  holding  their  fclloio-men  as  slaves." 

There  was,  surely,  nothing  fanatical  or  extravagant  in  this 
proviso,  which  we  would  fain  hope  does  not  embody  the  "  Evan- 
gelical "  idea  on  the  sin  of  Slavery,  in  Great  Britain.  But  time- 
serving and  contemptible  as  was  this  expression  of  opinion,  it 
was  made  too  late.  The  invitations  had  been  issued.  The 
pro-slavery  delegates,  and  at  least  one  Slaveholder  (Rev. 
Thomas  Smyth,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.)  accepted  it,  and,  although 
they  were  met  at  the  threshold  of  the  Conference  by  a  Eesolu- 
tion  of  the  Provisional  Committee,  inviting  their  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  Birmingham  Minute,  they  claimed  and  took  their 
seats  by  virtue  of  the  original  document  of  invitation,  and  of 
their  signature  of  the  Approval  of  the  Doctrinal  Basis.  Wheth- 
er the  inviting  Conference  could  complain  of  this  refusal  to 
submit  to  their  subsecpient  expression  of  opinion  as  to  who  ought 
to  be  invited  to  join  it,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  already 
received  their  invitations,  we  leave  for  their  own  decision. 
But  it  is  very  clear  that  when  these  persons,  whom,  on  second 
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thoughts,  Ihey  meant  to  exclude,  were  in  possession  of  their 
seats,  it  was  their  first  duty  to  settle  the  Moral  Basis,  in  such 
a  manner  as  should  exorcise  them  from  their  Holy  body  on  the 
shortest  notice. 

But  such  was  not  their  course.     It  is  very  ])lain   that  the 
British  brethren  had  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  American  bretliren 
before  their  eyes,  and  were  nervously  apprehensive  of  the  ex- 
plosion which  they  knew  the   introdnction  of  the  subject  of 
Slavery  would  produce.     They,  accordingly,  first  proceeded  to 
settle  the  Doctrinal  Basis  of  the   Alliance.     All  was  outward 
peace  for  the  first  week  of  the  Meeting.     Though,  there  were 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  articles  of  belief,  essential  to 
Christian  Union,  nothing  occurred   "  to    disturb  the  delightful 
harmony  they  enjoyed,"   to   use  the  words    of  the   Bev.   Mr. 
Braineed,  of  Philadelphia,  until  the  dreaded  spectre  of  Ameri- 
can Slavery,  to  whose  presence  they  had  resohitely  shut  their 
eyes,  compelled  their  notice  and  set  them  by  the  ears.     The 
first  intimation  of  its  presence  was  given  by  the  Pwev.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, in  a  resolution  that  "  Facts  relating  to  Slavery,  and  the 
condition  of  our  brethren  in  bonds  in   every  part  of  the  world," 
be  added  to  the  list  of  the  objects  of  the  Alliance.     This  propo- 
sition was  opposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Arthur,  because  this  was 
a  "  Christian  Alliance,  and  its  design  the  extension  of  religion  and 
particularly  the  promotion  of  brotherly  love  l"     The  Rev.  E.  N. 
Kirk,  also,  thought  that  the  object  of  the  Alliance  was  the  pro- 
motion of  Christian  Union,  and  that  if  the  subject  of  public 
morals  was  broached  it  would  endanger  its  existence  I     This 
logic  seems  to  have  been  conclusive  and  the  motion  was  with- 
drawn. 

But  scarcely  were  the  minds  of  the  brethren  relieved  from 
their  present  distress  than  they  were  again  thrown  into  stronger 
convulsions  by  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  John  H.  Hinton,  sec- 
onded by  the  Rev.  Joshua  V,  Himes,  that  after  the  word, 
"  persons,"  in  the  article  concerning  membership,  the  words, 
"not  being  Slaveholders,"  be  inserted.  After  the  remarks  of 
Messrs.  Hinton  and  Himes,  in  support  of  the  motion,  the 
chairman.  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith,  "  called  the  attention 
of  the  audience  to  the  silence  and  calmness  of  the  American 
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brethren,  and  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  grace  of  God  in 
enabhng  them  to  listen  to  what  must  liave  cut  them  to  the 
heart's  core,  with  so  much  Christian  meekness !  "  Whether 
the  grace  of  God  was  exhausted,  or  whether  the  silence  of  the 
American  Ijrethren  was  only  owing  to  tlicir  not  having  had  a 
chance  to  speak,  we  cannot  affirm,  but  they  certainly  made 
themselv'es  large  amends,  as  soon  as  they  could  get  a  hearing. 
The  Pv,ev.  Mr.  Brainerd,  Dr.  Cox,  Mr.  Pomeroy,  Dr.  Smyth 
and  Dr.  Patten  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and 
must  have  convinced  the  chairman  that  he  had  been  thankful 
for  very  small  mercies.  The  only  gentlemen  who  spoke,  besides, 
at  this  session,  were  Dr.  Ward  law,  who  proposed  expressing 
their  abhorrence  af  Slaveholding,  but  letting  in  the  Slaveholder 
all  the  same  I  and  Mr.  Munroe,  whose  opinion  resembled  that 
once  expressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett,  of  Boston,  in  relation 
to  the  Unitarian  Association,  that  "silence  w^as  the  mission"  of 
the  Alliance,  in  regard  to  Slavery  I 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  in  a  high  state  of  excitement. 
Nothing  was  to  be  heard  in  the  Hall  but  excited  discussions 
about  Slavery  and  its  incidents.  The  American  delegates  felt 
that  the  hour  was  come,  and  that  they  must  strike  a  decisive 
blow.  Their  arguments  m  the  morning,  apparently,  had  less 
efiect  than  they  had  hoped,  for  they  were  driven  to  a  truly 
desperate  step  to  bring  the  Conference  to  terms.  THEY 
WENT  WITHOUT  THEIR  DINNERS!!  The  greatness 
of  the  emergency  called  for  a  corresponding  eflbrt.  The  Anti- 
Slavery  spirit,  thought  they,  is  of  a  kind  that  "  goeth  not  out 
save  by  prayer  ^i\A  fasting."  The  etfect  was  electrical.  It  was 
a  thing  the  English  brethren  could  not  understand.  Their 
sympathies  for  the  three  millions  of  black  men  who  had  lost 
every  natural,  civil,  social  and  religious  right,  vanished  in  their 
concern  for  the  three  score  of  black  coats  that  had  lost  their 
dinner  !  The  sufferings  of  the  American  confessors  were  great, 
but  they  were  triumphant.  Their  hunger  was  swallowed  up  ia 
victory. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  a  long  discussion,  the  whole  subject 
was  referred  to  a  large  Committee,  which  at  last  submitted  a 
re|)ort  of  which  the  following  is  the  gist :  "  That  no  branch  will 
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admit  Slaveholders,  xvlio,  by  their  oavn  fault,  continue  in  thai 
position,  frorti  a  regard  to  their  oivn  interests!"  Mr.  Hinton, 
who  first  moved  this  question,  and  who  is  the  Editor  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Reporter  and  a  member  of  the  Broad  Street 
Committee,  moved  its  adoption  I  Thus  admitting  that  a  man 
may  steal  his  brother,  icithout  fault,  in  some  cases  1  All  that 
Slavery  need  to  ask  I  An  amendment  was  moved  by  the  Pwev. 
John  Nelson  peremptorily  excluding  Slaveholders.  It  was, 
however,  rejected  and  the  Pv,eport  adopted. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  American  brethren  might 
have  been  content  with  this  concession.  But,  no  I  This  slight 
ovation  was  not  enough.  They  must  have  a  full  triumph.  All 
that  the  British  brethren  got  by  it  was  that  the  American 
brethren  consented  to  eat  their  suppers  that  night.  The  next 
day  sundry  jirotests  were  put  in,  and  fmally  the  doings  of  the 
day  before  were  reconsidered  and  rescinded  I  Verily,  THEY 
ABE  ALL  ONE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  THIEVES! 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  object  of  the  British  members 
of  the  Conference  that  formed  the  Alhance,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
affirm  that  the  main  object  of  the  American  delegation,  of  all 
sects,  Avas  to  get  the  approval  of  the  British  religious  public  of 
their  course  in  regard  to  Slavery,  in  this  country.  Tliey  have 
felt  the  rebukes  which  have  come  from  time  to  time,  from  single 
churches  and  separate  religious  connexions,  and  they  were 
resolved  to  make  a  stand  for  their  religious  lives.  Being  a 
compact  body,  of  one  mind  upon  this  subject,  they  had  much 
the  same  sort  of  weight  which  the  Slaveholders  have  in  our 
politics.  Like  the  Slaveholders,  they  were  resolute,  desperate 
and  united,  and  they  prevailed.  Sectarian  selfishness  was  too 
much  for  the  anti-slavery  humanity  of  the  British  majority,  and 
they  succumbed.  The  meanness  and  cowardice  of  their  conduct 
are  as  much  more  deserving  of  scorn  than  that  of  pro- slavery 
Americans,  as  their  position  is  better  and  their  temptation  less. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  say  that  this  Conference  rei)re- 
sented  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  British  religious  public  ;  and 
that  the  general  voice  of  the  religious  press  loudly  condemned 
its  conduct.  The  great  mass  of  the  delegates  were  from  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and   the    Free   Church  of    Scotland, 
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There  were  very  few  from  the  other  dissenting  sects  of  Great 
Britain,  even  of  those  which  were  not  excluded  by  the  terms  of 
membership,  and  scarcely  any  from  the  Established  Church. 
The  iniquity  of  its  doings  should  therefore  be  visited  solely  upon 
the  heads  of  the  perpetrators,  and  of  those  who  justify  and 
support  them.  The  union,  possibly,  of  the  Free  Church  dele- 
gates (who  were,  of  course,  rejoiced  at  an  opportunity  to  gain 
companions  in  their  shame)  and  those  from  America,  may  have 
been  enough  to  decide  the  question.  They  both  went  home 
comforted  and  strengthened  in  their  wickedness. 

The  Rev.  Joshua  V.  Himes,  formerly  a  member  of  this 
Board,  was  the  only  one  of  the  American  delegates  who  bore 
the  testimony  of  a  man  and  a  Christian  on  this  occasion.  His 
manly  and  independent  position  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 
pro-slavery  pressure  was  in  the  highest  degree  honorable  to 
him.  The  conduct,  also,  of  the  Rev.  John  Nelson  and  of  Mr. 
Stan  FIELD  of  Belfast,  was  of  the  highest  order  of  anti-slavery 
merit,  and  deserves  great  honor  for  its  fidelity  and  consistency. 
It  is  right,  also,  to  mention  that  a  large  number  of  members  of 
the  Alhance,  it  is  said  not  less  than  fifty,  have  withdrawn  in 
consequence  of  its  pro-slavery  position. 

Although  the  Alliance  was  organized,  yet,  in  effect,  it  died  at 
the  moment  of  its  birth,  the  victim  of  Slavery.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  several  branches  of  the  Alliance  should  settle  the 
question  of  their  own  membership.  The  English  Alliance, 
when  relieved  of  the  presence  of  American  pro -slaver}',  yielded 
so  far  to  the  anti-slavery  spirit  of  the  country,  as  to  exclude 
British  Slaveholders  from  its  own  communion.  But  its  reso- 
lution was  so  worded  as  to  leave  them  free  to  receive  any  of 
their  American  Slaveholding  brethren  to  the  fellowship  of  their 
Branch,  if  they  pleased  to  do  so.  But  the  cowardly  and  truck- 
ling spirit  its  members  had  evinced  before  the  bullying  of 
Slavedrivers  and  their  tools,  had  made  them  and  their  organi- 
zation so  contemptible  and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  British 
public,  that  it  will  have  but  a  name  to  live,  while  it  is  dead. 
The  American  Branch  has  not  yet  been  organized,  and  we 
venture  to  predict  that  it  never  will.  The  "  Bulwark  of  Ameri- 
can Slavery"  will  be  content  with  the  new  entrenchment  with 
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which  they  have  fortified  it  in  Great  Britain  ;  they  will  not  incur 
tiie  risk  of  such  another  scene  in  this  country.  It  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  another  general  meeting  will  ever  be  held.  This 
was  the  disgraceful  life  and  ignominions  death  of  the  Great 
Evangelical  Alliance.  May  every  organization,  religious  or 
secular,  that  consents  to  take  Slavery  to  its  heart,  for  its  own 
advantage,  find,  like  the  Alliance,  that  its  embrace  is  fatal  I 

THE    ANTI-SLAVERY    LEAGUE. 

Just  before  the  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Conference, 
another  Alliance  was  formed  in  London,  of  another  character, 
and  composed  of  men  of  a  different  calibre.  A  true  Evangeli- 
cal Alliance,  if  that  name  should  be  interpreted  to  mean  an 
association  for  the  practical  application  of  the  truths  contained 
in  the  Gospel,  to  remove  the  greatest  crime  of  the  age.  The 
An ti- Slavery  League  was  formed  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern,  on  Monday,  the  10th  of  August.  Its  object  is  to  act 
for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  in  every  land,  but  with  special 
reference  to  that  in  the  United  States,  in  concert  "  with  the 
uncompromising  Abolitionists  who  compose  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society."  On  the  17th  of  August  a  large  meeting  was 
held  at  the  same  place,  by  the  League.  George  Thompson  was 
called  to  the  chair  and  explained  the  nature  and  purposes  of 
the  League.  It  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  James  Haughton, 
Henry  C.  Wright,  Garrison,  Douglass,  and  Vincent,  with 
great  effect.  The  only  opposition  evinced  was  on  the  part  of 
the  Rev.  John  H.  Hinton,  the  editor  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Reporter,  of  the  quality  of  whose  Aiiti- Slavery  we  have  just 
seen  a  specimen, -who  entered  an  appearance  for  American  New 
Organization,  and  a  Mr.  Collyer,  of  New  York,  (understood  to 
be  the  somewhat  notorious  Dr.  Collyer)  who  spoke  as  the 
advocate  of  the  Slaveholders  themselves. 

On  the  1 1th  of  September  the  League  held  another  public 
meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  to  review '  the  proceedings  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  in  relation  to  American  Slavery  and  Slave- 
holders. The  Hall  was  densely  crowded  and  an  intense  inter- 
est exhibited.     The  Rev.  J.  Burnet  was  called  to  the  chair  and 
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opened  the  meeting  with  a  pertinent  and  impressive  speech. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Garrison,  who  exposed  the  guilt  of 
the  Alliance  in  the  most  cogent  and  felicitons  manner.  The 
Rev.  J.  Preston  attempted  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence from  the  great  truths  they  had  heard,  by  raising  the  false 
issue  of  "  infidelity."  He  was  answered  in  the  most  conclusive 
manner  by  Mr.  Thompson,  who  proceeded  to  make  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  his  orations,  in  which  he  went  into  the  whole 
merits  of  the  case,  with  the  most  searching  analysis,  and  swept 
his  audience  along  with  the  most  convincing  eloquence.  This 
meeting  produced  a  deep  and  beneficial  sensation,  and  answered 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  assembled  in  the  most  triumphant 
manner. 

Meetings  in  behalf  of  the  League  have  been  held  in  many 
places,  and  great  numbers  have  enrolled  themselves  on  its  lists. 
Many,  in  this  country,  have  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  to  unite 
themselves  with  the  generous  friends  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  hope 
that  yet  greater  numbers  will  give  the  evidence  of  sympathy 
with  the  good-will,  and  cooperation  with  the  active  exertions,  of 
the  British  Abolitionists,  which  enlisting  in  the  League  afibrds. 
We  hope  that  the  name  of  every  Abolitionist  wdl  be  found  upon 
the  American  roll,  when  it  is  forwarded  to  the  Parent  Associa- 
tion. It  is  due  to  our  Foreign  friends  as  a  proof  that  their 
valuable  assistance  is  properly  appreciated.  For  we  tliink  that 
the  value  of  the  League  to  our  cause  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
if  its  operations  are  carried  on  in  concert  and  with  vigor. 

There  exists  a  large  amount  of  Anti- Slavery  feeling,  and  a 
warm  sympathy  with  the  American  Society  in  its  principles  and 
measures,  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  but  there  has 
been  wanting,  hitherto,  a  fitting  medium  through  which  this 
feeling  and  this  sympathy  could  make  themselves  heard  and 
felt.  This  has  now  been  provided,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  benefits  of  intelligent  cooperation  will  soon  be  perceived  in 
the  aspect  and  the  progress  of  the  cause. 

The  assistance  we  have  received  from  the  British  Islands,  in 
times  past,  though  it  has  been  most  intelligent  and  liberal,  has 
been  extended    by  hands  widely  separated   from  each  other, 
5* 
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and  having  few  or  none  of  the  advantages  of  concert  of  action. 
Words  of  encouragement  were  borne  to  our  ears  by  the  breezes 
as  they  swept  across  the  ocean,  and  gifts  rare  and  beautiful 
were  cast  with  a  generous  emulation  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Slave ;  but  they  that  were  thus  ready  to  give  us  the  help  of 
their  voices  and  their  bauds,  were  scattered  far  apart  from  each, 
other,  and  had,  as  a  general  thing,  no  other  common  lie  than 
that  which  connected  them  with  us. 

The  establishment  of  the  Anti- Slavery  League  will  supply 
this  deficiency.  A  bond  of  union  is  created  between  the  true 
Abohtionists  of  the  Old  World,  whose  links  extend  across  the 
Atlantic  and  unite  them  in  a  tangible  tie  of  brotherhood  with 
those  of  the  New.  Facihties  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the 
condition  and  the  necessities  of  the  cause  in  this  country  will  be 
greotly  hicreased.  Communication  will  be  more  frequent  and 
more  general.  Those  friendships,  Avhich  it  has  been  one  of  the 
blessings  and  the  rewards  of  this  warfare  to  have  created  with 
men  and  women  whose  faces  we  have  never  seen,  will  be 
multiplied.  The  actual  progress  of  the  cause,  and  the  satis- 
factions of  laboring  in  its  behalf,  will  be  infinitely  promoted  by 
this  timely  measure. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  which  we  anticipate  from  it,  is 
the  increased  opportunity  it  will  give  for  creating,  and  ex- 
pressing, a  yet  stronger  abhorrence  of  American  Slavery  in  the 
British  Islands,  than  even  that  which  now  exists  there.  We 
apprehend  that  the  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  character  of  our 
slavery  is  but,  imperfectly  understood  in  "  the  fast-anchored 
Isle."  The  general  horrors  of  Slaveiy  are  known  and  abhorred ; 
but  its  intimate  relations  with  our  State  and  our  Church,  and  its 
ramified  interlacement  with  all  our  civil,  religious  and  social  life, 
must  of  necessity  be  but  slightly  known  by  great  multitudes. 
The  peculiar  despair  that  broods  over  the  Slave  of  a  democratic 
master,  and  the  perplexing  and  ever  varying  obstacles  which 
the  American  Abolitionist  has  to  encounter,  form  a  lesson  which 
the  British  philanthropist  must  learn,  before  he  can  render  thera 
the  highest  and  most  intelligent  service  in  his  power.  The 
opportunity  to  learn  this  lesson,  and  to  put  it  to  its  best  use,  will 
be  one  of  the  main  advantages  of  the  League. 
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The  inhabitanls  of  the  mother-country,  in  the  httle  thought 
people  are  iisually  incHned  to  bestow  on  distant  nations,  are  not 
aware  of  the  mighty  influence  the  public  opinion  of  England 
has  upon  that  of  America.  England  is  much  nearer  to  America 
than  America  to  England.  Though  the  connection  with  her  is 
no  longer  colonial,it  is  still,  in  a  very  important  sense,  jyrovincial. 
She  is  our  metropolis  after  all,  to  which  we  look  for  the  fashion 
of  our  thoughts  as  well  as  of  our  coats.  We  vehemently 
disclaim  any  such  feeling,  but  the  very  vehemence  of  the 
disclaimer  betrays  its  existence.  The  absurd  sensitiveness 
which  our  people  have  ever  displayed  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
posure of  the  peculiarities  of  speech  and  manner  of  vulgar 
Americans  (exposures,  which  derive  their  sting  solely  from  their 
truth)  made  by  British  travellers,  shows  how  keenly  alive  they 
are  to  the  opinion  of  the  British  public. 

The  satire  of  Sydney  Smith  had  no  small  share  in  shaming 
the  "  drab-colored  men  of  Pennsylvania  "  into  at  least  a  partial 
and  apparent  abandonment  of  their  repudiation.  The  chapter 
of  Dickens  ou  Slavery  was  perhaps  more  extensively  read  than 
any  tract  on  the  subject  ever  published.  The  speech  of  Macau- 
ley,  on  the  Sugar  Question,  was  heard  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  Sabine,  or  the  Puo  del  Norte,  or  whatever  may  be  our 
flying  frontier  on  the  South-west.  The  increased  facilities  of 
communication  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  increased  intercourse 
which  has  flowed  from  them,  between  the  two  countries,  has 
enlarged  the  sphere,  and  multiplied  the  force,  of  British  opinion 
on  the  American  mind.  Every  body  reads  English  newspapers 
and  periodicals.  We  borrow  the  manners,  we  copy  the  customs, 
we  imitate  the  follies  of  the  English.  The  question  uppermost 
in  most  cis- Atlantic  minds  is  that  asked  of  Mungo  Park  by  the 
King  of  Dahomey  —  "  What  do  they  think  of  us  in  England?" 

This  being  the  case  —  as  it  is,  though  it  may  be  indignantly 
denied  —  how  great  is  the  responsibility  of  the  English  people, 
in  the  matter  of  American  Slavery  I  It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm 
that  its  fate  lies  in  their  hands.  The  dominion  of  the  Slave 
Power  is  so  fastened  upon  us  by  the  weak  and  wicked  com- 
pact which  our  fathers  made  with  it,  that  there  is  no  political 
machinery   that   can  be   put  in  operation  for  its   overthrow ; 
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because,  by  that  compact,  the  control  of  the  whole  political 
machinery  is  put  into  its  hands.  No  aristocracy  ever  yet 
resigned  its  power,  except  upon  compulsion.  The  only  com- 
pulsion applicable  to  this  case  is  that  of  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world.     And  England  is  the  world  to  America. 

Let  the  general  mind  of  England  (using  that  term  for  the 
Empire,)  become  thoroughly  possessed  of  the  facts  of  American 
Slavery,  and  obey  the  impulses  which  such  facts  must  create  in 
every  generous  bosom,  and  the  hand  of  destiny  will  have 
written  the  words  of  doom  upon  the  v\^alls  of  our  Babylon. 
When  pubhc  sentiment  is  such  in  the  British  Islands,  that  no 
Slaveholder  can  be  received  into  any  pulpit  or  at  any  commun- 
ion table ;  when  an  inscription  like  that  at  Dryburgh ,  Abbey 
warns  off  all  men-stealers  from  every  private  estate  ;  when  it  is 
the  avowed  resolution  of  the  nation,  that  no  Slaveholder  shall 
be  received  at  court,  in  a  public  capacity ;  when  the  force  of  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  is  brought  to  bear,  not  only  on  slave- 
ry, but  on  pro-slavery,  in  all  the  relations  of  public  and  private 
hfe,  of  the  court,  the  church,  and  the  dinner  table ;  the  circle  of 
fire  which  has  been  already  kindled  around  the  scorpion  will 
grow  hotter  and  hotter,  and  close  nearer  and  nearer,  until  it  will 
be  compelled  to  bury  its  sting  in  its  own  brain,  and  rid  the  world, 
by  a  blessed  suicide,  of  its  monstrous  existence.  It  is  to  promote 
this  state  of  public  feeling,  and  to  direct  it  in  the  wisest  manner, 
that  the  League  has  been  instituted. 

Especially  do  we  honor  the  clear-sighted  philanthropy  of  the 
men  who  have  set  this  agency  on  foot,  which  enables  them  to 
see  the  all-comprehending  nature  of  the  Anti- Slavery  Reform. 
They  will  be  sneered  at  in  this  country,  and  in  their  own,  too, 
as  sentimental  philanthropists,  who  send  their  sympathy  across 
the  Atlantic  to  the  American  negro,  while  their  o\vn  poor  are 
starving  at  their  doors.  But  their  philanthropy  is  of  a  broader 
vision,  and  takes  in  the  causes  and  connections  of  the  evil  and 
wrong  with  which  the  earth  is  filled.  It  is  not  because  they  are 
deaf  to  the  cries  of  their  own  perishing  countrymen,  that  they 
extend  a  hand  of  friendly  help  to  the  American  slave,  but 
because  they  perceive  that  where  labor  is  outraged  the  most, 
and  the  laborer  made  a  beast  of  burden  because  he  is  a  laborer. 
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there  is  the  place  for  them  to  begin  to  work  for  the  elevation  of 
labor  at  home.  The  English  artisan  and  the  Irish  peasant, 
though  lifted  above  the  slave  as  high  as  the  heaven  is  above 
the  earth,  still  feel  the  weight  of  his  chains  helping  to  keep 
them  in  their  depression.  The  emancipation  of  the  one  must 
precede  the  elevation  of  the  other.  Labor  must  be  respected 
before  it  can  be  restored  to  all  its  rights ;  and  it  can  never 
be  respected  as  it  shoidd  be,  as  long  as  chains  and  stripes  are 
its  badge  in  any  portion  of  the  civilized  world. 

We  cordially  welcome  this  new  coadjutor  to  the  work  it  has 
addressed  itself  nnto.  We  appreciate  the  generosity  of  feelmg 
and  the  breadth  of  view  which  have  led  to  its  establishment. 
We  can  only  promise,  on  the  behalf  of  the  American  abolition- 
ists, that  we  will-  do  our  best  to  deserve  the  confidence  and 
cooperation  of  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  a 
strenuous  continuance  in  our  own  agitation. 

ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    THE    AMERICAN    ANTI-SLAVERY    SOCIETY. 

The  American  Anti- Slavery  Society  held  its  Twelfth  Annual 
Meeting  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  on  the  r2th  of 
May.     It  was  addressed  by  the  President,  Mr.  Garrison,  JMr. 
C.  C.  Burleigh,  Mr.  Pillsbury  and  Mrs.  Foster.     The  large 
Hall  was  entirely  filled  and  the  speeches  were  of  a  high  order  of 
excellence.     The  business  meetings  were  held  in  the  Lecture 
Room   of  the  National  Academy  and  were  well  attended  by 
Abolitionists  from  various  and  distant  parts  of  the  country.    The 
greatest  portion  of  the  sessions  was  employed  in  the  considera- 
tion of  an  eloquent  and  well-reasoned  "Appeal  to  the  friends  of 
Justice,  Humanity,  Peace  and  Liberty  in  the  United  States,"  on 
the  subject  of  the  Mexican  war  then  just  begun.    This  Address, 
written  by  Mi-.  Garrison,  took  the  ground  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  all   those   to   whom   it  was  addressed,   to   refuse  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  a  war  waged  by  Slavery  upon  a  nation 
whose  chief  crime  was  that  she  had  abolished  Slavery.     After 
ample  discussion,  and  full  consideration  of  all  possible  conse- 
quences, the  Appeal  was  adopted.     The  Society  reaffirmed  all 
its   testimonies  of  former  years  as  to  the  pro-slavery  character 
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of  the  Third  PoHt'cal  Party  and  of  the  Colonization  Society, 
bore  its  testimony  against  the  pro-slavery  Church  and  State, 
expressed  its  sense  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  our  American 
friends  in  Great  Britain  and  their  zealous  coadjutors,  and  its 
opinions  on  various  matters  of  National  and  Local  politics  con- 
nected with  Slavery.  It  was  a  meeting  of  great  interest,  and 
one  that  gave  a  decided  impulse  to  the  Anti- Slavery  operations 

of  the  year. 

t 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONVENTION. 

This  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Abolitionists,  not  of  New  Eng- 
land only,  but  of  the  whole  nation,  was  convened  in  Faneuil 
Hall  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  May.  Perhaps  we  never  held  a 
more  stirring  and  exciting  meeting.  The  Mexican  war  was  but 
just  begun,  and  on  the  very  day  of  our  Convention  Governor 
Briggs  issued  his  proclamation  for  volunteers.  The  public 
mind  was  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  and  the  stern  denunci- 
ations and  rebukes  of  the  State  and  its  Chief  Magistrate,  for 
their  inconsistencies  and  crimes,  which  the  Convention  adminis- 
tered, drew  a  very  general  attention  to  it.  Oar  sessions  were 
thronged  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  though  not  undis- 
turbetl,  their  testimonies  were  fully  heard. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Convention,  the  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Melodeon,  at  which  time  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Phillips 
touching  Governor  Briggs  and  bis  proclamation,  of  Avhich  we 
have  spoken  at  large  in  another  place,  was  ofiered.  It  created 
a  strong  feeling  in  the  community,  and  was  the  topic  of  general 
animadversion.  In  the  evening  the  building  was  crowded  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  and  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  Slavery 
were  the  topic  of  discussion.  Although  the  gi-eat  mass  of  the 
audience  were  peaceable  and  desirous  to  hear,  a  small  party  of 
rioters  prevented  anything  that  was  said  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening  from  being  heard.  But  two  of  them  being  taken  into 
custody  by  the  police,  the  riot  ceased  at  once,  and  the  meeting 
ended  in  the  most  brilliant  manner. 

On  Thursday,  the  meeting  was  again  held  in  Faneuil   Hall 
and  it  was  again  crowded  with  eager  listeners.     The  resolution 
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conceniing  Mr.  Briggs  having  been  published  in  the  morning 
papers,  with  comments,  the  general  excitement  in  the  popular 
mind  was  greatly  increased.  In  the  afternoon  the  concourse 
was  immense,  and  a  series  of  resolutions,  offered  by  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Channing,  denying  the  existence  of  any  lawful 
government  of  the  United  States,  of  any  Union,  of  any  obhgation 
of  allegiance  or  countenance,  to  either,  and  pledging  ourselves 
to  give  no  aid  or  support  to  the  Mexican  war,  and  to  do  all  in  our 
power,  to  form  a  New  Union  and  a  New  Constitution.  These 
resolutions  were  sustained,  amid  mingled  cheers  and  hisses,  by 
Mr.  Channing,  Rev.  Theodore  Parker,  Mr.  Remond  and  oth- 
ers, and  enthusiastically  adopted. 

AVhile  this  meeting  was  in  progress,  notice  was  given  to  the 
officers  of  the  meeting,  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Buildings,  Mr.  Alderman  Jonathan  Preston,  availing 
himself  of  the  least  conceivable  informahty  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  Hall  was  granted  to  us,  had  directed  the  Superintend- 
ant  not  to  allow  it  to  be  used  hj  us  for  an  evening  session.  No 
other  place  could  be  procured  at  such  short  notice,  and  so  an 
assembly  of  many  thousands,  some  of  whom  had  come  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  attend  it,  had  the  door  shut  in  their  faces,  after 
it  had  been  regularly  granted,  because  a  certain  notice  had  been 
given  to  the  Super intendant  instead  of  to  the  Committee  I  A 
statement  of  the  facts  was  published  immediately  in  the  daily 
papers,  signed  by  Messrs.  Jackson,  Garrison,  Quincy  and 
Phillips,  which  concluded  thus: 

"Whether  it  was  the  promptings  of  a  base  pro-slavery  spirit,  or  a  coward- 
ly truckling  before  the  imaginary  possibility  of  a  contingent  mob,  which  im- 
pelled Mr.  Alderman  Preston  to  take  this  extraordinary  and  reprehensible 
course,  is  a  question  which  it  is  important  only  to  himself  to  decide.  We 
would  simply  ask  our  fellow-citizens  to  consider  whether  he  would  have 
dared  thus  to  insult  any  political  party,  or  any  other  philanthropic  move- 
ment.'" 

This  treatment,  however,  was  perhaps  as  favorable  to  the 
agitation  of  the  questions  which  had  caused  it,  as  the  meeting 
could  have  been,  had  we  been  permitted  to  hold  it,  and  we  ad- 
journed after  a  long  session,  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  we  had  not  labored  in  vain.     And  we  presume  all  went  up 
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from  it  stronger  of  heart  and  more  cheerful  of  spirit  for  the  com- 
munion they  had  had  together,  and  the  evidences  they  discerned 
that  the  cause  was  never  in  a  more  hopeful  condition. 

ANTI-SLAVERY    OPERATIONS. 

At  its  last  annual  meeting,  this  society  made  provision  for  a 
lecturing  campaign  to  continue  until  the  JNTew  England  Conven- 
tion. Accordingly,  as  soon  as  arrangements  could  be  made  it 
was  begun  and  carried  on  with  vigor  for  the  appointed  time, 
under  the .  direction  of  our  faithful  and  industrious  General 
Agent,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Pillsbury,  the  E-ev.  Thomas  T. 
Stone,  then  of  Maine,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Burleigh  and  MJr. 
Giles  B.  Stebbins  were  regularly  in  the  field.  Mr.  Pvemond 
also  lectured  extensively,  though  not  in  connection  with  the 
general  movement.  Dr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Lunsford  Lane 
were  also  actively  employed  in  the  Western  Cpunties,  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  by  our  faithful  friend  Abner  Belcher, 
as  the  trustee  of  the  Aiiti- Slavery  bounty  of  the  late  excellent 
Philander  Ware.  jNL-.  Garrison,  Mr.  Phillits,  and  Mr. 
QuiNCY  assisted  at  some  of  the  principal  Conventions.  A  very 
large  amount  of  Anti- Slavery  w^ork  was  done  and  well  done, 
and  the  fruit  of  it  was  seen  in  part,  in  the  success  of  the  JXew 
England  Convention. 

Early  in  the  autumn  Mr.  Pillsbury  returned  from  a  short 
visit  of  Anti- Slavery  duty  to  the  West,  and  has  been  since  that 
time  acting  as  an  agent  of  this  Society  with  his  usual  efficiency 
and  success.  At  a  later  period  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster  have  also 
returned  from  the  Western  field  and  have  been  laboring  with 
their  characteristic  energy  in  our  vineyard.  Captain  Walker, 
also,  has  lectured  extensively,  though  on  his  own  account,  and 
has  helped  to  swell  the  general  amount  of  Anti- Slavery  agita- 
tion. The  County  Meetings  have  been  even  unusually  inter- 
esting and  well  attended.  Considering  our  limited  sujjplies  of 
men  and  money,  we  think  we  may  say  that  the  w^ar  was  never 
carried  on  before,  in  any  year,  with  greater  spirit. 
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DEATHS. 

On  Ihe  fifteenth  of  April  the  Aiiti- Slavery  cause  lost  one  of 
its  earliest  and  fii-mest  friends  by  the  death  of  Daniel  Neall, 
of  Philadelphia.  Having  been  born  and  bred  in  a  Slave  State, 
he  early  learned  to  abhor  Slavery,  and  to  devote  himself  to  its 
destruction.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  be  numbered  among  the 
despised  and  rejected  modern  abolitionists.  He  possessed  great 
coolness  and  personal  intrepidity,  which  he  evinced  on  the 
fearful  night  of  the  destruction  of  Pennsylvania  Hall,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  also  when  he  has  been  exposed  to  personal 
violence  in  a  Slave  State  on  account  of  his  testimonies  against 
Slavery.  Few  men  had  won  the  respect  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived  by  force  of  character,  clearness  of  judgment, 
unimpeachable  integrity,  and  extensive  benevolence,  so  entirely 
as  he.  The  poor  of  the  city  where  he  lived  will  long  have 
reason  to  regret  their  loss,  and  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  though 
they  may  know  it  not,  have  lost  a  clear-sighted  and  earnest 
advocate  and  friend. 

We  have  ourselves  suffered  a  painful  breach  in  our  own  Anti- 
Slaver}^  circle,  by  the  death  of  the  venerable  Henry  Chapman, 
the  father  of  the  late  Henry  G.  Chapman,  who  died  on  the 
23d  of  November,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  It  was 
his  rare  fehcity  to  retain  the  freshness  of  a  youthful  spirit  in  the 
midst  of  the  infirmities  and  bereavements  of  old  age.  Though 
an  old  man  he  kept  pace  with  the  vanguard  of  his  time.  His 
prime  of  life  was  spent  in  the  cares  and  toils  of  an  uncommonly 
extensive  and  various  business,  and  his  talent  and  industry  had 
crowned  them  with  success.  But  neither  the  cares  of  this 
world,  nor  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  could  choke  the  good  seed 
in  his  heart  from  springing  up  unto  the  harvest  of  a  beneficent 
life.  He  was  early  and  consistent  in  his  testimony  in  the  cause 
of  Temperance.  His  ear  was  among  the  first  that  caught  the 
distant  wail  of  the  Slave,  and  his  hand  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most that  was  stretched  out  to  succor  him.  The  fortitude  with 
which  he  sustained  bereavements  of  no  common  severity,  was 
admirable.  The  calmness  with  which  he  went  down  to  his  own 
rest  was  beautiful  and  full  of  consolation.     His  manners  were 
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marked  by  all  the  gentleness  and  grace  of  the  old  school.  They 
had,  as  William  Penn  says  of  those  of  George  Fox,  "a  grace 
beyond  the  rules  of  breeding; "  for  they  were  the  out-shadow- 
ings  of  a  benevolent  heart,  —  the  reality  of  which  conventional 
good-breeding  is  but  the  imitation.  During  a  long  life,  they  that 
knew  him  best,  had  never  seen  his  serene  equanimity  disturbed. 
Though  he  had  encountered  at  least  his  share  of  the  vicissitudes 
and  calamities  of  life,  yet  he  lived  and  died  in  peace.  He  was 
one  whom  to  know  was  a  privilege,  and  to  remember  is  a 
blessing. 


NORTHERN    PRISONERS    AT    THE    SOUTH. 

The  number  of  victims  to  Slaveholding  vengeance  and  secu- 
rity, for  whom  our  sympathy  has  been  demanded  in  past  years, 
has  been  diminished  since  we  last  reported  their  situation. 
The  Ptev.  Charles  T.  Torrey  was  released  by  death  from  his 
imprisonment  on  the  9th  of  May.  Even  after  the  hand  of 
death  was  upon  him  he  Avas  refused  the  small  boon  of  dying 
among  his  kindred,  although  it  had  been  solicited  by  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  among 
them  two  ex-governors  of  the  State,  and  although  their  request 
was  marked  by  a  servility  of  concession  and  a  meanness  of 
assentation  such  as  was  thought  best  adapted  to  conciliate 
Slaveholding  arrogance,  but  which  only  excited  its  contempt. 
He,  accordingly,  died  in  the  Penitentiary  in  Baltimore,  another 
witness  to  the  truth  that  common  humanity  and  Slavery  can- 
not exist  together. 

Mr.  Torrey's  remains  were  removed  to  Boston  for  interment, 
and  his  funeral  services  were  performed  in  tlie  Tremont 
Temple  on  Monday  the  19th  of  May,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
concourse  of  spectators.  Application  had  been  made  for  the 
use  of  Park  Street  Church  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  granted 
by  the  proper  authority,  but  subsequently,  almost  at  the  last 
moment,  the  permission  was  revoked.  This  insult  could  have 
had  no  other  origin  than  an  unwillingness  to  seem  to  counte- 
nance the  act  which  was  the  first  cause  of  Mr.  Torrey's  death, 
and  so  this  representative  of  the   American   Church  spurned 
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from  its  doors  the  dead  body  of  a  brother  in  full  comraunioa 
with  themselves,  a  minister  of  their  own  denomination,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  loathsome  carrion,  because  he  came  to  his  death  for 
attempting  to  rescue  the  victims  of  then  Slaveholding  bretluen 
in  Christ  I  And  this,  notwithstanding  all  that  he  had  done  to 
regain  the  favor  his  early  Anti-Slaveiy  course  had  forfeited! 
A  pregnant  commentary  upon  the  character  of  American  Re- 
hgion  I  And  an  instructive  lesson  to  all  who  are  tempted  to 
endeavor,  at  the  instance  of  a  Pro- Slavery  Church,  to  recover 
her  smiles  by  the  sacrifice  of  principle  and  of  duty  I 

Earlier  in  the  year,  Mr.  Bure,,  one  of  the  IMissouri  prisoners, 
was  discharged  by  pardon.  A  favor  which  was  not  extended 
to  him  until  he  had  maimed  himself  in  the  service  of  the  State, 
and  had  become  a  source  of  expense  instead  of  profit.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  now  the  only  one  of  these  captives  that  is  wearing 
out  his  best  years  in  bondage  to  expiate  his  suspected  attempt 
to  open  the  prison-doors  of  the  Slave.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
we  shall  soon  hear  the  good  news  of  his  deliverance. 

The  case  of  the  citizens  of  Ohio  who  were  kidnapped  on 
their  own  soil,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Parkersburgh,  and  carried 
into  Virginia  to  be  tried  for  assisting  fugitive  slaves  to  escape, 
has  been  at  last  determined ;  the  highest  Virginian  Court,  to 
which  it  was  carried  in  the  last  appeal,  having  decided,  after 
solemn  argument,  that  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river  is  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  I 

THE    FIRST    OF    AUGUST. 

This  festival  of  Emancipation  was  celebrated  with  all  due 
rites  of  joy  and  gratitude  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  At 
Abington,  at  Concord  and  at  Lynn,  especially,  very  large  open- 
air  meetings  were  held,  to  which  the  people  came  up  in  mul- 
titudes from  the  country  round-about.  The  weather  was 
uncommonly  propitious,  and  the  day  was  one  of  temperate 
rejoicing,  not  unmixed  with  the  remembrance  of  those  in  our 
own  land,  whose  jubilee  is  yet  to  come. 
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THE    ANTI-SLAVERY    PRESS. 

We  are  happy  to  report  the  condition  of  the  Anti- Slavery 
newspapers  to  be  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  ever 
before.  With  the  exception  of  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  our 
papers  remain  as  they  were  at  our  last  Report;  but  their  circula- 
tion has  been  greatly  increased.  The  Herald,  which  had  been 
continued  for  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  felonious  attack  upon 
its  life,  in  the  winter  of  1S45,  in  the  face  of  a  profligate  and 
factious  opposition,  was  discontinued  last  summer,  to  the  great 
regret  of  its  readers  and  friends.  It  had  been  conducted  with 
great  ability  by  Mr.  Pillsbury  in  the  midst  of  very  unpleasant 
and  painful  circumstances,  and  published  by  Mr.  Ela  at  an  ex- 
pense of  risk  and  personal  inconvenience  highly  honorable  to 
his  Anti- Slavery  fidelity.  The  best  part  of  its  subscribers, 
however,  transferred  themselves  to  the  Liberator  or  the  Stand- 
ard, so  that  we  trust  that  the  loss  the  cause  has  sustained  by  its 
discontinuance  will  be,  in  some  measure,  made  good. 

The  Liberator  still  retains  its  place  as  the  acknowledged 
Pioneer  of  our  Reform,  not  only  when  it  first  took  up  its  march, 
but  at  every  stage  of  its  progress.  It  never  stood  higher  in  the 
afiection  and  confidence  of  Abolitionists  in  the  Old  World,  as 
well  as  in  the  New,  than  it  does  at  the  present  moment.  All 
the  assaults  that  have  been  made  upon  it  by  open  Pro- Slavery 
or  by  Pseudo-Abolitionism  from  the  day  of  its  estabhshment 
to  this,  have  only  had  the  efiect  of  giving  it  a  firmer  hold  upon 
the  general  Anti- Slavery  heart  of  the  World. 

The  financial  Coimnittee,  to  which  Mr.  Garrison  has  en- 
trusted the  money  concerns  of  the  paper,  have  determined,  after 
serious  consideration,  to  try  the  experiment  of  reducing  its 
price  to  tivo  dollars,  per  annum,  in  the  hopes  that  the  expecta- 
tions, which  have  been  held  out  to  them  that  the  circulation 
would  thus  be  much  enlarged,  will  be  realized.  The  revenue 
of  the  Liberator,  which  is  managed  with  the  most  rigid  econ- 
omy consistent  with  justice,  by  Mr.  Philbrick  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  (the  services  of  all  of  whom,  we  need  hardly 
say,  are  entirely  gratuitous,)  has  been  usually  sufficient  to 
support  the  paper  and  the  editor.     But  it  must  be  obvious  that 
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several  hundred  new  subscribers  must  be  obtained  in  order  to 
make  good  the  deficiency  which  the  reduction  of  price  will 
occasion.  We  know  that  this  can  be  done  by  a  very  moderate 
exertion  on  the  part  of  its  friends.  Our  agents  have  been  in- 
structed to  make  the  obtaining  of  subscribers  for  the  Liberator 
and  Standard,  a  prominent  part  of  their  business,  and  they  have 
been  diligent  and  successful  in  this  duty. 

A  change  has  also  been  made  in  the  terms  of  the  National 
Anti- Slavery  Standard,  they  being  reduced  to  the  sum  of 
one  dollar,  in  the  faith,  which  has  been  well  redeemed,  that  its 
increased  circulation  would  make  amends  for  the  difierence  in 
price.  It  being  the  only  object  of  our  Anti- Slavery  prints  to  do 
Anti- Slavery  work  and  not  to  make  money,  if  the  receipts  do 
but  cover  the  actual  expenditures,  we  consider  ourselves  amply 
repaid.  The  American  Committee,  thinking  that  the  State  of 
New  York  should  furnish  the  staple  of  the  subscription  list  of 
their  paper  published  in  its  capital,  set  on  foot,  last  summer,  a 
campaign  for  that  express  purpose,  under  the  direction  of  Joseph 
C.  Hathaway,  as  General  Agent.  In  this  work  he  has  had  the 
invaluable  help  of  Charles  L.  E,emond,  Erasmus  D.  Hudson, 
William  W.  Brown,  and  Giles  B.  Stebbins,  besides  other 
occasional  assistance.  This  movement  has  been  amply  repaid 
by  the  success  that  has  attended  it.  A  great  number  of  sub- 
scribers, also,  have  been  obtained  by  the  private  solicitation  of 
Abolitionists  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Standard  is  still  conducted  by  Mr.  Gay  with  the  tact 
and  talent  which  has  characterized  his  editorial  labors  from  the 
beginning.  He  has  sustained  his  arduous  duties  as  fiscal  and 
office  agent,  in  addition  to  those  of  his  editorship,  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  amount  of  labor  which  he  does  for  the 
cause's  sake,  is  inferior  to  none  performed,  now,  or  at  any  former 
time.  During  the  past  year  he  had  had  the  assistance  of  several 
of  the  best  minds  in  the  cause,  or  in  the  country,  as  contributors 
to  his  columns.  The  Standard  well  deserves,  by  its  merits, 
any  amount  of  success  it  can  achieve. 

The    Pennsylvania  Freeman  is  still  in  the  hands  of  Mi-. 
McKiM  and  is  still  as  faithful  and  zealous  as  ever.     It  has  re- 
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cently  been  enlarged  and  we  trust  that  its    circulation  will  he 
equal  to  its  merits. 

The  Anti- Slavery  Bugle  has  established  itself  firmly  as 
the  exponent  of  the  principles  of  Anti- Slavery,  as  held  by  the 
American  Anti- Slavery  Society,  in  the  West.  JVIi*.  and  Mrs. 
Jones  are  still  its  editors,  and  fully  maintain  the  character  for 
talent  and  fidelity  which  they  impressed  upon  it  in  the  be- 
ginning. The  West  has  been  again  the  scene  of  an  extensive 
agitation,  under  the  direction  of  Samuel  Brooke.  We  have 
no  room  for  the  particulars  of  its  progress  or  its  success,  even 
were  this  the  proper  place  to  record  them.  We  can  only  say 
that  they  were  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  and  encourag- 
ing. 

ANTI-SLAVERY    FAIRS. 

These  Anti- Slavery  instrumentalities  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful, both  in  their  direct  and  mdirect  effects,  than  in  any 
former  year.  Never  was  the  preparation  for  the  Fairs  of  any 
former  year,  made  the  occasion  of  so  general  and  lively  an  in- 
terest in  the  cause ;  never  was  so  large  an  amount  contributed 
to  the  Slave's  treasury,  tlnough  this  channel,  since  it  was  fii'st 
employed. 

Their  usual  history  was  varied  this  year  by  a  novel  experi- 
ment. On  the  Fourth  of  July  an  Anti- Slavery  Fair  was  held 
by  the  Managers  of  the  Boston  Bazaar,  at  Dedham,  in  Harrison 
Grove,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  Agency  Fund  of  this  So- 
ciety. Its  success  was  most  complete.  The  magnificence  of 
the  grove,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  day,  ihe  throngs  from  the 
city  and  the  country,  the  elegant  arrangement  of  the  tables,  the 
eloquence  and  the  music,  made  it  a  scene  and  an  occasion  to 
be  long  remembered.  Addresses  were  made  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
H.  Channing,  James  F.  Clarke,  Garrison,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  and  Wendell  Phillips.  The  pecuniary  result  con- 
siderably exceeded  the  sum  which  the  Managers  had  pledged 
the  Fair  to  raise,  and  in  every  respect  its  success  was  complete 
and  triumphant. 

The  Thirteenth  National  Anti- Slavery  Bazaar  was  again 
held  in  Faneuil  Hall  during  the   Christmas  and  New  Year's 
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holidays.  It  was  the  most  brilhant  and  beautiful  ever  held  in 
that  Hall.  The  beauty  of  the  decorations,  the  abundance  and 
richness  of  the  articles,  the  crowds  of  purchasers,  made  it  a 
most  animated  and  picturesque  spectacle.  The  Anti- Slavery 
zeal  of  two  worlds  was  there  displayed  in  the  endless  variety 
of  things  rich  and  rare  contributed,  as  if  in  generous  emulation, 
by  the  elegant  industry  of  the  women  of  England  and  America, 
The  result  of  the  sales  was  a  sum  exceeding  four  thousand 
FIVE  HUNDRED  dollars,  —  bciug  an  advance  of  about  one  thou- 
sand dollars  on  that  of  last  year  I 

Addresses  were  delivered  on  some  of  the  evenings  of  the 
Bazaar  by  Rev.  William  H.  Channing,  James  F.  Clarke,  Mrs. 
Foster,  Mr.  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  Addison  Davis, 
Mr.  Pillsbury,  Mr.  Foster,  Edmund  Quincy  and  others; 
which  were  listened  to  with  interest  by  large  and  increasing 
audiences.  The  labor  incidental  to  such  an  undertaking  is 
very  great,  but  its  undertakers  seemed  to  think  themselves 
amply  repaid  by  theh  triumphant  success. 

Fairs  have  also  been  held  for  the  benefit  of  this  Society  at 
Upton,  Weymouth,  and  we  beheve  other  places,  and  in  all  with 
most  satisfactory  re|ults. 

kidnapping  at  the  north. 

A  strong  and  deep  excitement  was  aroused  in  the  mind  of 
the  better  part  of  the  community,  in  September  last,  by  a  case 
of  kidnapping  which  occurred  in  the  harbor  of  Boston.  A  Slave 
had  secreted  himself  on  board  the  brig  Ottoman,  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  was  not  discovered  till  she  was  at  sea.  The  Cap- 
tain, James  W.  Hannum,  alarmed  for  his  trade,  kept  him  in  cus- 
tody on  board  the  ship,  and  afterwards  on  Spectacle  Island,  for 
the  purpose  of  returning  him  to  New  Orleans.  The  Slave  once 
made  his  escape  and  reached  South  Boston ;  but  was  overtaken 
by  Hannum,  who  recovered  possession  of  him,  by  representing 
him  as  a  thief  He  then  put  him  on  board  the  Niagara,  a  vessel 
bound  for  New  Orleans,  and  sent  him  back  to  Slavery. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  there  was  such  a  Slave  in  our 
waters,  a  writ  of  Habeas   Corpus  was  granted  by  Judge  Hub- 
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BARD  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  warrant  issued  for  the  arrest 
of  Hannum,  on  the  charge  of  kidnapping.  But  through  "the 
masterly  inactivity  "  of  the  Deputy  Sheriff  to  whom  the  writ, 
and  of  the  police  to  whom  the  warrant,  was  entrusted,  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  served  I  Hannum,  in  a  letter, 
through  the  daily  papers,  justified  his  act  and  stated  that  he 
was  supported  in  what  he  had  done  by  his  owners,  the  respon- 
sible one  of  whom  is  one  JOHN  H.  PEARSON  of  Long 
Wharf 

But  though  it  was  too  late  to  save  the  Slave  it  was  not  too 
late  for  Boston  to  express  its  sense  of  this  outrage  on  the  laws 
of  Humanity,  of  Massachusetts  and  of  God.  Accordingly  a  pub- 
lic meeting  was  called,  to  meet  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  17th  of 
September,  to  utter  its  voice  in  this  behalf  The  Hall  was 
crowded  to  its  remotest  nook  and  cranny.  Never  did  such  "  a 
sea  of  upturned  faces  "  fill  that  vast  hall  before.  John  Quincy 
Adams  took  the  chair,  amid  deafening  acclamations,  and  ex- 
pressed his  happiness  in  thus  bearing  his  personal  testimony  in 
a,  case  of  personal  liberty.  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  stated  the  case,  the 
Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips  spoke  the  indignation  of  a  merchant 
zealous  for  the  honor  of  his  profession,  Charles  Sumner,  Esq., 
Wendell  Phillips,  George  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  Hon.  Chas.  F. 
Adams,  Ptev.  Theodore  Parker  and  Rev.  Thos.  T.  Stone  filled 
up  the  rest  of  the  evening.  The  enthusiasm  was  immense,  and 
was  never  greater  than  when  Wendell  Phillips  pointed  out 
to  the  meeting  its  inconsistency  in  sustaining  a  Constitution  of 
Government,  by  virtue  of  which  a  scrap  of  paper  with  the  name 
of  the  owner  of  the  Slave  affixed  to  it,  in  Hannum's  or  Pear- 
son's possession,  would  have  made  the  act  they  were  condemn- 
ing a  perfectly  legal  one,  and  when  he  indicated  DISSOLU- 
TION as  the  only  rightful  and  sufficient  remedy  for  these  evils. 
If  a  vote  could  have  been  taken  at  that  moment  on  the  question 
of  DISUNION,  we  are  convinced  that  it  would  have  been 
carried  by  acclamation. 

Resolutions,  branding  Pearson  with  the  ignominy  he  de- 
served, expressing  a  determination  that  no  more  illegal  seizures 
should  be  made,  and  appointing  a  Vigilance  Committee  of  Forty 
to  see  to  it  that  there  were  not,  were  passed  unanimously,  and 
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the  meeting  adjourned,  after  having  afforded  a  signal  proof  of 
the  change  in  the  pubHc  sentiment  since  the  Anti- Slavery 
movement,  which  has  caused  it,  first  begun.- 

The  miserable. Pearson  and  Hannum,  each  of  them  attempt- 
ed defences  of  themselves  through  the  papers,  which  only- 
showed  their  conduct  to  have  been  more  infamous,  and  their 
principles  more  abandoned,  than  had  been  at  fhrst  supposed. 
We  need  scarcely  add  that  no  biU.  was  found  by  the  Grand  Jury 
against  these  wretches.  Public  sentiment  is  not  yet  purified 
enough  to  have  reached  the  Temple  of  Justice.  These  crimi- 
nals, and  especially  the  employer,  the  greater  of  the  two,  —  will 
only  have  to  endure  the  infamy  of  having  sent  back  a  man  as 
free  and  as  good  as  themselves  to  be  whipped  to  death,  for 
preferring  liberty  to  slavery,  which  will  adhere  to  them  through 
life  and  be  transmitted,  a  heritage  of  shame,  to  their  children's 
children. 

A  case  similar  in  its  nature  to  this,  but  more  fortunate  in  its 
termination,  occurred  not  long  before  in  New  York.  Fortu- 
nately, there,  possession  of  the  Slave,  George  Kirk,  was  ob- 
tained, before  the  kidnapping  Captain  had  an  opportunity  to 
complete  his  purpose.  This  case  excited  a  very  strong  interest 
in  New  York,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  the  general  sympa- 
thy was  on  the  side  of  humanity.  Although  the  Mayor  and  all 
the  pohce  of  the  city  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  kidnapper, 
when  the  poor  boy  once  escaped  from  custody,  yet  the  Judge, 
Edmonds,  did  himself  and  the  Bench  honor  by  judging  justly, 
and  deciding  that  there  was  no  authority  by  which  the  Slave 
could  be  lawfully  restrained  of  liis  liberty.  He  was  accordingly 
set  at  liberty,  and  was  soon  put  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Gay  and  to  Mr.  Elias  Smith  for  their 
unwearied  and  judicious  efforts  in  this  matter;  and  to  the 
counsel  employed,  Messrs.  White  and  John  Jay,  for  the  untir- 
ing and  able  manner  in  which  they  did  their  duty  to  their 
client. 

THE     CASTE    SCHOOLS. 

The  same  question,  of  the  disposition  of  which,  last  year,  we 
gave  an  account  in  our  last  Pi,eport,  was  raised  again  in  the 
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Boston  School  Committee,  by  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Colored  Schools,  and  disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  This  year, 
however,  the  Committee  were  guilty  of  the  indiscretion  of 
giving  their  reasons  for  their  refusing  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners,  and  the  City  Solicitor  was  unwise  enough  to 
commit  himself  in  a  written  opinion  on  the  same  side.  The 
arguments,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  of  the  first  were  dis- 
posed of  in  the  admirably  well  reasoned  and  capitally  well 
written  Minority  Report,  signed  by  Mr.  Edmund  Jackson  and 
Dr.  BowDiTCH,  and  written  by  the  former  gentleman.  This 
Report  the  Majority  of  the  Committee  refused  to  have  printed 
with  their  own.  This  course  showed  their  discretion,  if  not 
their  magnanimity,  as  a  diiferent  line  of  conduct  would  have 
been  nothing  less  than  suicidal.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  P.  W. 
Chandler,  the  City  Solicitor,  was  reviewed  by  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillips  at  length  and  with  great  legal  acumen  and  clearness 
of  statement. 

The  Pteport  of  Mr.  Jackson  and  the  Review  of  Mr.  Phillips 
were  published  together,  and  extensively  circulated  and  read. 
The  vote  stood  this  year  59  to  16;  last  year,  it  was  55  to 
12,  for  and  against  the  continuance  of  the  Caste  Schools. 
We  trust  that  this  demand  will  be  made  of  every  successive 
School  Committee,  until  they  shall  be  found  wiUing  to  do  justice, 
if  not  for  our  cause,  at  least  for  our  importunity.  The  prejudice 
of  color  can  never  be  eradicated  from  the  general  mind,  as  long 
as  it  is  permitted  to  poison  the  mind  of  our  youth  at  its  veiy 
springs.  It  will  be  a  great  triumph  over  this  great  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  elevation  of  the  people  of  color,  and,  of  course, 
in  the  way  of  emancipation,  when  Boston  shall  yield  to  the  de- 
mand of  justice  and  right  reason,  and  practically  recognize  the 
equal  rights  of  instruction,  without  let  or  impediment,  of  all  her 
children. 

THE    POLITICAL    PARTIES. 

Nothing  has  occurred  during  the  past  year,  to  alter  the  rela- 
tions of  the  three  political  parties  towards  Slavery,  and  towards 
Anti- Slavery.     They  are  all  alike  engaged  in  a  strife  for  office, 
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under  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States.  They  are  all 
equally  ready  to  swear  to  support  that  Constitution ;  and,  if  true 
to  their  oath,  to  do  the  work  which  the  Constitution,  as  ex- 
plained by  its  authentic  expounders,  requires  of  those  supporting 
it.  Though  they  all  claim  to  be  hostile  to  human  slavery  and 
desirous  of  universal  liberty,  their  position  contradicts  their 
pretensions.  As  long  as  they  occupy  that  jiosition,  they  are 
essentially  pro-slavery  in  their  essence  and  tendency.  Whether 
they  accejit  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  or  attempt  to  see  in  it 
something  that  is  not  there,  the  Great  Fact  of  its  actual  charac- 
ter and  meaning  remains  the  same.  It  is  still  the  heaviest 
of  the  chains  that  bind  the  Slave  to  his  despair,  the  iron  of 
which  enters  into  our  own  souls  who  have  consented  to 
hold  it. 

Such  being  the  common  relation  of  the  three  parties  to  Slave- 
ry, their  common  relation  must  necessarily  be  one  of  hostility 
to  genuine  Anli- Slavery.  True  An ti- Slavery  is,  of  its  own 
nature,  the  antagonist  of  whatever  sustains  Slavery;  parties 
clinging  to  one  of  the  main  supports  of  Slavery,  must  of  an 
equal  necessity,  be  the  antagonists  of  Anti- Slavery.  This  we 
find  daily  to  be  true  of  the  three  parties  in  their  collective  ca- 
pacity. The  individuals  composing  them  we  find  of  eveiy 
degree  of  relation  to  us,  from  the  most  malignant  hatred  to  the 
warmest  friendship  and  good  will.  Though  most  of  the  promi- 
nent leaders,  and  of  the  official  organs,  of  the  three  parties  are 
equally  bitter  against  us  and  our  movement,  still  we  are  happy 
to  know  that  there  are  multitudes  within  the  ranks  of  all  of 
them  that  are  cordially  friendly  to  us,  and  desirous  of  cooperating 
with  us  as  far  as  their  political  relations  will  admit.  We  are 
far  from  claiming  to  be  the  only  ones  in  the  country  that  earn- 
estly desire  the  abolition  of  Slavery  and  are  honestly  laboring 
to  promote  it.  But  we  are  confident  that  ours  is  the  only  way 
of  salvation.  We  believe  that  there  are  many  in  the  Third 
Party  and  many  more  in  the  Whig  and  Democratic  Parties  who 
are  sincere  haters  of  Slavery,  and  are  honestly  convinced  that 
their  party  organization  is  the  true  one  for  its  final  destruc- 
tion ;  ]jut,  while  we  believe  all  these  to  be  equally  honest  in 
their  purpose,  we  are  sure  that  they  are  all  equally  mistaken  in 
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their  method.      Our   testimony  is,   therefore,   upheld   equally 
against  all. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  organization  or  platform  that  forbids 
abolitionists  of  either  of  the  parties  from  acting  with  us,  to  the 
extent  that  their  sense  of  duty,  and  feeling  of  good  faith  towards 
their  parties,  will  permit.  We  hav^e  such  helpers  in  them  all, 
and  they  always  find  us  ready  to  cooperate  with  them,  where 
concert  is  possible.  Where  we  have  reason  to  believe  them 
disinterested  abolitionists,  men  of  private  integrity  and  per- 
sonal honor,  (or  where  we  have  not  reason  to  know  that  they 
are  the  reverse  of  all  this)  we  joyfully  accept  whatever  of 
service  they  are  endeavoring  to  do  for  the  Slave,  as  an  earnest 
of  their  sincerity,  whether  it  be  m  concert  with  us,  or  not.  But 
it  is  always  under  protest,  well  understood,  whether  tacit  or 
expressed,  that  our  approbation  is  qualified  by  disapproval  of 
their  policy,  and  that  our  heart's  desire  is  that  they  should  learn 
to  walk  in  the  more  excellent  way  which  leads  "  right  onward  " 
to  the  point  we  are  all  wishing  to  attain. 

THE   cnuRcn. 

As  the  relations  of  the  Parties  have  remained  substantially 
the  same,  as  of  old  time,  to  Slavery,  and  to  Anti- Slavery,  so 
have  those  of  the  Church.  The  great  national  Sects,  by  their 
ecclesiastical  action,  or  inaction,  and  by  the  utterance  of  their 
Rabbles  and  of  their  periodical  organs,  continue  to  give  to 
Slavery  the  blessings  and  the  consolations  of  Religion.  No 
practicable  breach  has,  as  yet,  been  made  in  the  walls  of  "the 
Bulwark  of  American  Slavery."  They  continue  to  enclose  "  the 
American  Bastille"  from  the  besieging  hands  of  its  enemies,  as  if 
it  were  the  Holy  of  their  Holies,  and  still  endeavor  to  sanctify  it 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  by  planting  the  Cross  of  Christ  upon 
its  battlements.  The  sympathy  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Churches  and  Clergy  is  still  with  the  Master  and  not  with  the 
■  Slave.  The  peace  of  the  Church,  and  the  prosperity  of  their 
own  particular  Zion,  yet  seem  to  them  of  greater  moment  than 
the  redemption  of  three  millions  of  human  beings  from  Slavery. 
The  pulpits  and  the  religious  press  continue  to  display  their 
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zeal  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  chiefly  by  the  repetition  of 
stale  slanders  against  the  Abolitionists,  and  by  endeavors  to 
prevent  them  from  obtaining  the  ear  of  the  people.  VV  th  but 
few  exceptions  the  churches  of  all  sects  are  shut  against  the 
slave  in  the  person  of  his  advocate,  while  almost  every  one  of 
them  expands  its  doors  to  welcome  tlie  pious  robber  of  the  poor, 
and  scarcely  any  but  rejoice  to  have  the  bread  of  life  broken 
unto  them  by  reverend  men-stealers,  with  their  hands  dripping 
with  their  brother's  blood. 

The  wisdom  of  the  action  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Episco- 
pal churches  in  dissolving  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Con- 
ference over  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  Conferences  and 
erecting  them  into  a  separate  Ecclesiastical  Connection,  styled 
"the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,"  has  been  justifiei  by 
its  results.  The  Southern  Church  has  gained  everything,  and 
lost  nothing.  It  has  banished  the  importunate  spirit  of  Aboli- 
tionism from  its  great  Councils,  and  at  the  same  time  has  lost 
none  of  its  ecclesiastical  brotherhood  with  the  Northern 
Churches.  The  Baltimore  Conference,  which  adheres  to  the 
"  Church  North,"  has  thus  defined  its  position  :  — 

"  Resolved,  Tiiat  tliis  Conference  disclaims  having  any  fellowship  with 
abolitionism.  On  the  contrary  wliile  it  is  determined  to  maintain  its  well- 
known  position,  by  keeping  the  travelling  preachers,  composing  its  own 
body,  free  from  Slavery,  it  is  also  determined  Jiot  to  hold  connection  with  any 
ecclesiastical    body   that   shall    make    non-slaveholding    a    condition'  of 

ME.MBERSHIP    IX    THE    ChURCH  !  " 

This  action  of  the  Baltimore  Conference  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Rhode  Island  Conference,  held  in  April  last.  That  body 
considered  "  the  position  assumed  by  the  Baltimore  Conference, 
in  relation  to  Slavery,  as  exceedingly  judicious,  and  the  best 
for  the  Church  and  the  Slave,  possible,  under  its  circumstan- 
ces I  "  This  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  editor  of  "  Zion's 
Herald,"  the  organ  of  the  Eastern  Conferences.  The  editor  of 
the  "  Christian  Advocate,"  the  leading  paper  of  the  Northern 
Church,  gave  it  his  hearty  approbation,  declaring,  that  though 
neither  preachers  nor  members  of  the  Church  "  had  changed  an 
iota  of  their  hostility  to  Slavery,  still  thcT/  have  learned  to  dis- 
criminate  between   the   voluntary   and  involuntary    claveholder. 
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They  no  longer  believe  Slaveholdins  a  sin  iinder  all  circumstances. 
They  are  now  aware  that  some  of  their  brethren  hold  Slaves, 
under  a  conscientious  conviction,  that  tlieir  maintaining  the  re- 
lation of  master  is  eiyoined  2^^'ovidentially  upon  them,  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  their  servants  from  evils  more  afflicting  than 
Slavery  itself!"  .   i    • 'i 

Thus  the  Church  North,  as  far  as  the  action  of  their  Confer- 
ences, and  the  words  of  these  their  authentic  organs,  can  ex- 
press its  doctrine,  not  only  disclaims  Abolitionism,  but  declares 
its  determination  "  to  hold  no  connection  with  any  ecclesiastical 
body  that  shall  make  no7i-slo.veholdiiig  a  condition  of  memhersldp  I  " 
And  the  guilt  of  slaveholding  is  piously  transferred  from  the 
shoulders  of  Hope  Slaughter  &  Co.  (the  great  Methodist  Slave- 
traders)  and  their  compeers,  to  those  of  the  Almighty,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  strong  enough  to  bear  it !  And  these  are  the 
Conferences  with  which  the  Church  South  could  not  remain  in 
connection,  on  account  of  their  Abolitionism!  Well  may  the 
South  despise  the  North,  when,  with  all  its  pains,  it  cannot 
succeed  in  kicking  a  particle  of  manly  spirit  into  it. 

The  New  School  Presbyterians,  at  their  general  Assembly  in 
May  last,  disposed  of  this  troublesome  subject,  substantially  in 
the  following  manner,  by  the  adoption,  by  a  vote  of  97  to  27,  of 
a  series  of  resolutions  oflered  by  Dr.  Duffield.  The  1st.,  de- 
clares Slavery  to  be  intrinsically  unrighteous,  opposed  to  the  law 
of  God,  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel ;  the  2nd.,  that 
the  testimony  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  always  condemn- 
ed it ;  the  3rd.,  regrets  its  existence  in  the  Church,  and  exhorts 
Members  and  Churches  to  put  it  aAvay ;  the  4th.,  they  cannot 
pronounce  a  sentence  of  general  and  promiscuous  condemna- 
tion which  should  exclude  Slaveholders  from  ecclesiastical  and 
Christian  fellowship ;  but  they  rather  sympathize  with  them  in 
their  embarrassments,  &c. ;  the  oth.,  condemns  all  divisive  and 
schismatical  measures,  and  deprecates  the  spirit  of  denunciation, 
on  this  subject ;  the  6th.,  denies  any  right  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  institute  tests  of  Christian  character,  and  refers  the  matter 
to  the  Sessions,  Presbyteries,  Synods,  &c'.  Paltry  and  erpiivo- 
cating  as  this  action  was,  no  less  than  three  Protests  were 
recorded  against  it,  as  too  Anti- Slavery  I 
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The  Methodist  Protestants  at  then-  General  Conference,  held 
at  Cincinnati  last  May,  were  also  troubled  by  the  impertinent 
obtrusion  of  Anti- Slavery.  The  exclusion  of  Slaveholders  from 
the  Church  and  the  striking  out  of  the  word  "  white"  where  it 
occurs  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  were  demanded.  A 
Report,  strongly  Anti-Slaven,%  created  an  excited  debate  of  two 
days.  It  was  first  amended  by  inserting  the  words  "^/jf^/'acii- 
cablc,'''  where  emancipation  was  demanded,  and  finally  laid  on 
the  table  by  a  vote  of  thirty-five  to  tiiirty-one.  So  Slavery 
was  victorious  there. 

It  is  gratifying  after  these  examples  of  pious  profligacy  on 
the  part  of  sects  which,  in  an  eminent  manner,  thank  God  that 
they  are  not  as  other  men  are,  to  have  action  of  a  different  char- 
acter to  relate  on  the  part  of  another  great  and  growing  religious 
Connection.  In  the  course  of  the  last  summer  a  Protest  was 
issued,  signed  by  three  hundred  and  three  Universalist 
Ministers,  clearly  reciting  the  incidents  of  Slavery  which  called 
for  an  expression  of  opinion,  eloquently  summing  them  up,  and 
declaring  that  "  for  these  reasons,  we  protest  against  the  system 
of  American  Slavery  as  utterly  wrong,  and  confess  our  obligation 
to  use  all  justifiable  means  to  promote  its  abolition."  We  trust 
that  the  implied  pledge  in  the  Protest  will  be  redeemed,  and 
that  we  shall  see  a  marked  impulse  given  to  our  cause  by  the 
practical  operation  of  the  spirit  that  informed  it. 

Early  in  the  year  an  "Address  of  the  Irish  Unitarian 
Christian  Society  to  their  brethren  in  America,"  was 
given  to  the  Public.  It  was  a  singularly  faithful  and  able 
document,  containing,  in  the  most  courteous  language,  the 
keenest  rebuke  for  the  fidelity  to  their  "  mission  of  silence," 
which  the  Unitarians  had  displayed  on  the  subject  of  Slavery 
in  past  and  present  times.  It  expressed  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Irish  Brethren  at  the  "  Protest  against  Slavery," 
of  which  we  spoke  in  our  last  Report,  and  their  hope  that 
they  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  declaration  of  sentiments 
on  this  matter,  but  let  every  man  concerned  in  Slavery 
feel  that  he  was  indeed  "  committing  the  greatest  possible 
robbery  and  the  greatest  possible  wrong."  This  Address  was 
prepared  in  consequence  of  a  resolution  offered  by  our  tried 
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friend,  James  Haughton,  expressive  of  pleasure  at  the  answer 
returned  to  the  Address  of  the  Unitarian  Clergy  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  by  the  American  brethren,  but  at  the  same  time  of 
reo-ret  that  no  answer  liad  been  returned  to  an  Address  of  their 
own  forwarded  two  years  previously,  and  of  a  consequent  de- 
termination to  send  another  on  the  same  subject  this  year.  The 
plainness  of  speech  and  directness  of  expostulation  and  rebuke 
of  the  former  Address,  if  we  may  jndge  by  the  animadversions 
of  the  Christian  Register  (the  Unitarian  organ)  upon  this,  were 
doubtless  the  reason  of  the  expressive  silence  of  which  the 
Resolution  and  Address  complains.  Whether  any  action  has 
been  taken  upon  it,  by  the  American  Unitarians,  or  any  of  them, 
we  have  not  heard.  ' 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
have  distinguished  themselves,  during  the  past  year,  by  carrying 
out  the  principles  of  their  toleration  of  Slaveholdiug,  in  a  manner 
highly  creditable   to  their  intrepidity  and  consistency.     Having 
decided  formerly  that  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Slave- 
holders   to   the    Mission    Churches  should   be  remitted   to   the 
missionaries  for  decision,  they  carried  out  the  same  principle  in 
relation  to  a  far  less  crinnual  class  of  offenders  against  funda- 
mental morality.     It  having  been  ascertained  that  the  neophytes 
at  some  of  the  Mission  Stations  were  indulged  by  their  spiritual 
fathers  in  the  luxury  of  a  plurality  of  wives,  some  •'  troublesome," 
"meddlesome,"  "snarlish"   "enemies  of  the   Board,"  (as  they 
were  characterized  at  the  meeting)  sent  up  a  memorial    sug- 
gesting action  relative  to  this  slight  impropriety.     The  subject 
was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  which  no  less  a  personage  than 
Chancellor    Walworth,   of  New   York,  was   chairman,  which 
reported  that  it  was  inexjicdient  for  the  Board  to  take  action  in 
the  premises,  but  to  leave  the  question  to  be  settled  by  the 
missionaries  themselves  1     This  report  created  a  long  debate,  in 
the  course  of  which,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  the  head  of  New 
Haven  theology,  said  with  great  naivete,  that  "we,"  that  is  the 
polygamy  party  of  the  Board,  "  have  as  good  a  right  to  ask  the 
Board  to  say  that  polygamy,  in  extreme  cases,  is  right,  as  they 
have  to  ask  the  Board  to  say  that  it  is  wrong  I "     And  the  illus- 
trious  head  of  the  Law  in  the  Empire  State,  he  who  sits  in  the 
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scat  of  Livingston  and  of  Kent,  suggested  that  in  ca&c  of  the 
ojjenmg  of  Turkey  to  the  Gospel,  where  polygamy  is  common,  the 
case  miisht  arise.  In  his  state  tolygamy  was  felony, — 
THERE  IT  IS  LAWFUL  I  We  could  Hot  dccich  it,  —  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  must  decide  it  !  !"       ■■  ■ 

This  Report  was  at  last  adopted  without  a  single  dissenting 
voice,  so  that  the  Board  has  now  "  defined  its  position "  aneAV, 
and  decided  that  provided  a  sin  be  only  sufficiently  prevalent  to 
have  become  a  recognized  institution,  it  ceases  to  be  a  sin  and 
is  no  longer  any  bar  to  the  gates  of  Heaven,  or  to  the  privileges 
of  the  communion-table  !  This  may  certainly  be  called  Chris- 
tianity Made  Easy,  and  Morality  Adapted  to  the  Level  of  the 
Meanest  Capacity  I  We  would,  however,  suggest  to  this  august 
Representative  of  American  Piety  and  the  American  Char- 
acter, whether  an  impartial  recognition  of  all  the  Deadly  Sins, 
in  one  general  resolution,  would  not  greatly  simplify  and  facili- 
tate the  Conversion  of  the  World. 

We  need  scarcely  say,  at  this  period  of  our  existence,  that  we 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  American  Church,  as  a  Collection  of 
Sects,  or  with  any  of  the  Sects  of  which  it  is  made  up,  as  to 
their  rightful  existence,  as  to  their  controverted  doctrines,  or 
their  conflicting  disciplines.  We  take  the  Church  in  the  aggre- 
gate, and  each  of  its  parts  in  detail,  at  its  own  account  of  itself, 
and  ask  of  each  and  all  to  apply  the  same  machinery  of  rebuke 
and  of  discipline  to  Slavery  —  "the  sura  of  all  villanies,"  — 
that  they  do  to  any  of  the  single  sins  of  which  it  is  composed. 
We  came  to  the  Church,  in  the  beginning,  accepting  it  as  what 
it  professed  to  be,  a  divinely  established  institution  for  the  re- 
moval of  all  sin,  and  asked  it  to  help  us  in  the  removal  of  this 
aggregate  of  all  sins.  And  it  has  only  been  where  we  have 
found  her  the  ally,  instead  of  the  enemy,  of  Slavery,  that  we 
have  denounced  —  not  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  —  the  Church 
of  America,  as  being,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Dr.  Channing, 
"  a  synagogue  of  Satan !  "  We  have  never  denied,  as  Aboli- 
tionists, that  the  true  Church  was  the  "  light  of  the  world,"  and 
"  the  salt  of  the  earth."  We  have  only  affirmed  of  a  self-styled 
Church  which  gave  its  sanctions,  its  support  and  its  counte- 
nance to  Slavery,  that  it  was  a  light  -which  was  utter  darkness. 
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and  salt  that  had  lost  its  savor,  fit  only  to  be  trampled  under 
foot  of  men.  This  is  the  head  and  front  of  our  infidelity,  —  of 
our  Anti- Church  and  Anti-Ministry  agitation  !  If  this  be  infidel- 
ity, we  glory  in  the  name  of  infidels  !  We  shall  rejoice  with 
exceeding  joy,  if  the  American  Church  shall  ever  know  the 
things  that  pertain  to  her  peace,  in  this  regard,  and  employ  its 
yet  mighty,  though  shaken,  power  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Nation  of  American  Heathen,  for  wliose  misery,  degradation, 
ignorance  and  vice,  it  is,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  good  men, 
the  guiltiest  agent.  Shoidd  it  ever,  as  a  body,  or  in  any  of  its 
parts,  be  willing  to  purify  itself  of  its  heresy  against  humanity, 
and  to  exert  itself  for  the  promotion  of  practical  righteousness 
in  the  land,  they  will  ever  find  us  most  heartily  ready  to  wel- 
come, and  to  assist  its  regenerated  action. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  portion  of  our  E.cport  without  com- 
mending to  the  Society  the  tract  which  Mr.  Pillsbury  has  just 
prepared,  entitled  "  The  Church  as  it  is,  or,  the  Forlorn 
Hope  of  Slavery."  He  brings  down  the  pro- slavery  history 
of  the  Church  to  the  present  time,  from  the  point  where  it  was 
left  by  Mr.  Foster's  "  Brotherhood  of  Thieves."  We  tiustthat 
it  will  receive,  what  it  deserves,  the  widest  circulation. 

OUR    SPIRIT. 

The  bad  spirit  of  the  Abolitionists  has  always  been  a  main 
ground  of  complaint  against  them.  It  has,  from  the  beginning, 
been  made  the  excuse  of  the  cowardly  and  the  timeserving,  for 
not  joining  our  ranks,  or  doing  their  duty  out  of  them.  It  is  a 
charge  which  we  are  very  willing,  for  we  can  well  afford  it,  to 
let  take  care  of  itself  As  long  as  we  cannot  be  accused  of 
indifference  to  the  wrongs  of  the  Slave  and  of  slothfulness  in 
his  behalf,  as  long  as  it  is  admitted  that  our  testimony  against 
Slavery  and  Pro- Slavery  is  loud  and  emphatic,  as  long  as  it  is 
not  pretended  that  we  are  influenced  by  any  personal  interest  or 
selfish  passion,  we  are  content  that  men  should  say  what  they 
like  of  our  spirit,  so  that  they  cannot  well  deny  our  works. 

Our  intolerance  has  ever  been  a  grievous  affliction  to  the 
church  and  to  the  world.     We  are  intolerant  to  the   Christian 
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Slaveholder,  to  the  pious  but  pro-slavery  minister  and  church- 
member,  to  the  statesmanlike  politician,  to  the  abolitionists  who 
do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  us,  in  all  matters  of  discipline  and 
doctrine.  All  these  things  grieve,  and  have  always  grieved,  the 
righteous  souls  of  the  multitudes  whose  business  it  is  to  watch 
over  our  spiritual  welfare,  and  to  prove  their  zeal  for  the  Slave, 
by  "  picking  holes  in  the  coats  "  of  his  friends.  To  all  this  aflhc- 
tionof  our  neighbors  we  have  submitted  with  the  resignation  of 
martyrs.  Knowing,  ourselves,  what  spirit  we  were  of,  we  pos- 
sessed our  souls  in  patience,  believing  that  our  spirit  would  in 
due  time  be  justified  of  our  works. 

To  some  of  these  charges,  however,  we  are  not  ashamed  to 
plead  guilty.  We  are,  and  ever  have  been,  intolerant  towards 
Slavery,  for  it  is  a  thing  intolerable  and  not  to  be  endured ;  and 
by  Slavery  we  mean  Slaveholders,  without  whom  we  humbly 
conceive  that  Slavery  would  be  a  very  harmlesss  abstraction. 
Still  less  endurable  do  we  find  those  saintly  men  who  simoni- 
acally  try  to  sell  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  men-thieves,  for 
less  than  nothing ;  and  who  hold  that  a  man  may  make  mer- 
chandise, or  do  to  death,  the  Image  of  God  and  the  brother  of 
Christ,  and  yet  be 

"  A  sad  good  Christian  at  his  heart !  " 

Nor  is  our  charity  sufficient  to  cover  up  the  sins  of  the  illustrious 
Statesmen,  who  are  vying  with  each  other  in  the  servility  of 
their  obeisance  to  Slavery,  and  jostling  one  another  in  their 
eagerness  to  see  which  shall  first  put  his  foot  on  the  neck  of 
the  Slave,  that  he  may  vault  into  the  Chair  of  State. 

But  that  we  have  ever  rejected  the  proffered  hand  of  any 
honest  Abolitionist,  however  distinct  his  plan  of  action  may  be 
from  ours,  is  almost  too  absurd  a  charge  to  be  denied.  God 
knows  we  have  want  enough  of  help  not  to  accept  it,  come  from 
whatsoever  quarter  it  may.  Our  whole  history  shows  how 
eager  we  have  always  been  to  extract  Auti- Slavery  good  from 
everything  that  promised  to  yield  it;  and  the  most  serious  calam- 
ities the  cause  has  ever  encountered  has  been  from  the  over- 
trusting  confidence  of  Abolitionists  in  unworthy  and  dishonest 
pretenders  to   Anti- Slavery  grace.     Our  platform  is  wide  open 
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for  all  who  choose  to  come  upon  it;  but  of  those  who  come,  it 
is  for  us  to  say  whom  we  can  trust.  And  if  men  who  have 
once  robbed  and  slandered  us,  who  have  done  what  they  could 
to  cripple  the  Anti- Slavery  enterprise  and  to  make  Abolitionists 
infamous  by  calumnious  falsehoods  circulated  with  all  the  in- 
dustry and  all  the  art  of  malice,  whether  in  the  former  or  the 
latter  days,  or  men  who  have  aided,  abetted  or  comforted  them 
in  their  wickedness,  when  such  men  come  to  us  and  ask  us  for 
our  confidence  or  countenance,  they  must  pardon  us  if  we  ask 
them  first  to  show  us  that  they  deserve  it  by  proofs  of  re- 
pentance and  regeneration. 

And  when  such  men  complain  that  we  will  not  act  with  them 
because  we  differ  from  them  in  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  of 
conducting  the  cause,  they  hioiv  that  it  is  not  their  ojnniovs  but 
their  characters,  not  their  creeds  but  their  conduct,  not  their 
thoughts  but  their  lives,  that  keeps  us  asunder.  Their  want  is 
not  a  want  of  theoretical  agreement  with  us,  but  of  a  sound 
morality,  of  a  regard  for  truth,  of  fidelity  to  sacred  trusts,  of 
pecuniary  honesty,  of  personal  honor.  And  this  separation 
exists  not  by  our  act  but  theirs,  for  our  platform  is  as  open  to 
them  as  to  ourselves,  if  they  can  endure  the  testimonies  they 
would  have  to  hear  proclaimed  from  it.  This  may  be  a  bad 
spirit,  but  it  has  answered  our  purpose  very  well  thus  far,  for 
want  of  a  better.  This  may  be  intolerance,  but  it  looks  to  us 
very  much  like  common  sense. 

OUE.    PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Anti- Slavery  Idea,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  Abolitionists,  has  gradually  evolved  itself  from 
the  facts  of  a  long  and  difficult  experience.  When  we  first 
accepted  it  as  our  guide  in  the  great  work  we  had  undertaken, 
we  had  but  an  imperfect  revelation  of  its  form  and  stature  and 
we  dreamed  not  whither  it  would  lead  us.  But,  as  we  honestly 
followed  ^vhithersoever  it  led  us,  nothing  heeding  the  conse- 
quences, it  gradually  developed  and  displayed  itself  in  the 
perfect  shape  that  now  accompanies  and  animates  us.  It  has 
conducted  as  up  to  heights  upon  which  we  had  never  expected 
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to  stand,  and  has  unrolled  prospects  before  our  eyes,  which  we 
had  never  expected  to  see.  But  it  has  made  our  path  plain  and 
straight  before  us,  and  has  shown  us  that  it  is  the  only  one  that 
can  lead  us  to  our  End. 

Our  Philosophy  is  not  one  hard  to  understand,  though  it  may 
be  difficult  to  receive.  It  is  simply  the  philosophy  of  personal 
separation  from  an  evil  which  we  wish  to  destroy.  Of  remov- 
ing our  upholding  hands  from  the  tottering  ruin  which  we  wish 
to  fall.  It  teaches  us  that  the  first  qualification  for  an  Aboli- 
tionist is  freedom  from  all  voluntary  connection  with  Slavery. 
That  he  should  be  like  Ca?sar's  wife,  "  oimii  suspicione  major," 
above  the  least  suspicion  of  the  guilt  of  sui)porting  it.  Under 
the  guidance  of  this  philosophy  we  have  examined  the  insti- 
tutions, ecclesiastical  and  civil,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live, 
and  where  we  have  found  the  sanctity  or  the  security  of  Slavery 
an  essential  part  of  them,  for  whose  comfort  and  protection  the 
blessings  of  the  one  and  the  bayonets  of  the  other  are  pledged, 
we  discerned  that  our  first  duty  was  to  come  out  from  ihem, 
and.  to  refuse  to  participate  in  their  guilt,  as  an  essential  requi- 
site, not  merely  to  our  own  innocence,  but  to  their  reformation. 
We  perceived  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for 
example,  was  so  framed  and  contrived  as  to  make  Slavery  a 
permanent  institution,  as  long  as  the  Slaveowners  chose  to 
continue  it,  at  the  same  time,  giving  them  the  highest  of  human 
inducements  to  do  so,  by  investing  them  with  the  political 
control  of  the  nation,  in  virtue  of  their  ownership  in  human 
flesh. 

Seeing,  as  we  did,  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  Supreme  Law  of  the  Land,  we  could  not  help  perceiving 
that  it  had  a  fixed  and  determinate  meaning,  ascertained  by  the 
usual  rules  of  the  interpretation  of  written  laws,  and  by  the 
decisions  of  the  tribunal  which  it  had  itself  constituted  its 
authentic  Expositor.  That  it  was  not  a  dogma  of  belief  which 
might  receive  such  gloss  as  the  caprice  or  the  conscience  of 
each  individual,  in  his  right  of  private  judgment,  might  be 
pleased  to  give  to  it ;  but  an  imperative  "  rule  of  civil  action," 
to  be  obeyed  according  to  its  judicially  ascertained  meaning,  by 
all  acknowledging  its  rightful  sway,  and  accepting  its  political 
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privileges.  Such  being  the  binding  force  of  the  Constitution, 
which  had  forbidden  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade  for 
twenty  years,  and  did  not  enjoin  it  then  ;  which  made  Slavery 
a  National  institution,  by  making  the  right  of  the  inaster  to  the 
slave,  sacred  from  State  legislation  ;  which  placed  the  sceptre 
of  republican  absolutism  m  the  hands  of  the  Slavemasters,  by 
clotliing  them  with  three-fifths  of  the  political  power,  rightfully 
belonging  to  their  slaves  ;  and  which  pledged  the  physical  force 
of  the  whole  nation  for  the  protection  of  Slavery  against  a  right- 
eous Servile  Revolution ;  in  the  presence  of  such  a  Constitution, 
we  plainly  saw  that  there  was  no  alternative  for  men  who  rever- 
enced the  obligation  of  promises  and  the  sanctity  of  oalhs,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  who  hated  Slavery  and  loved  Liberty,  on  the 
other,  but  obedience  or  REVOLUTION.  We  have  made  our 
election.  We  have  renounced  our  allegiance  to  a  Government, 
which  we  could  not  support  without  sustaining  Slavery;  and, 
believing  the  existing  Constitution  and  the  present  "Union  of 
these  States,  to  be  incompatible  with  the  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
we  have  devoted  ourselves  to  the  Abrogation  of  the  one  and  to 
the  Dissolution  of  the  other,  in  order  that  they  may  be  replaced 
by  a  purer  Constitution  and  a  more  perfect  Union,  which  shall 
indeed  "  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

OUR    METHOD. 

Our  Method  is  identical  with  our  Philosophy.  The  one  is 
the  other  reduced  to  practice.  It  is  the  Life  of  our  Doctrine. 
It  consists  in  a  perpetual  testimony,  as  emphatic  and  extensive 
as  we  can  employ,  against  the  guilty  participation  of  the  Amer- 
ican People  in  the  crime  of  Slavery ;  in  the  demonstration  of 
the  truth  that  it  can  never  be  abolished,  as  long  as  the  Union 
under  the  Constitution  makes  it  the  condition  of  the  political 
supremacy  of  the  Slaveholders;  in  the  exhibition  of  the  horrors 
of  Slavery  which  that  Constitution  and  Union  have  frightfully 
extended  and  multiplied,  and  of  the  aimihilation  of  all  the  rights 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Free  States,  if  they  come  in  the  least 
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collision  with  it ;  in  appeals  to  the  reason,  consciences,  hearts 
and  interest  of  the  non-slaveholders,  to  make  them  feel  how 
delusive  is  the  Union  to  which  they  cling,  —  how  impotent  for 
good,  how  omnipotent  for  evil,  —  that  they  may  rise  in  their 
strength  and  break  the  chain  which  binds  themselves  to  their 
degradation,  and  the  Slave  to  liis  despair.  It  consists,  in  short, 
in  the  use  of  every  means  in  our  power  to  make  this  Consti- 
tution and  this  Union  of  which  it  is  the  bond,  infamous  and 
abhorred  in  the  eyes  of  tliis  people,  and  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  because  of  the  base,  mean  and  cowardly  element,  which, 
as  must  needs  be  in  all  compromises  of  good  with  evil,  has 
consumed  aU  that  it  pretends  to  have  of  virtue  or  freedom ;  that 
so  it  may  vanish,  before  the  might  of  a  purified  public  sentiment, 
and  give  way  to  a  Republic,  which  shall  be  indeed  the  Model, 
instead  of  the  Warning,  of  the  world. 

We  are  well  aware  that  we  are  weak  as  the  world  esteems 
sti-ength,  and  few  as  the  parties  count  numbers.  We  know  how 
inadequate  our  philosophy  and  our  method  seems,  in  the  com- 
mon eye,  to  our  end.  But  we  know,  too,  that  it  was  the  same 
philosophy  and  the  same  method,  which,  in  other  countries  and 
in  other  times,  have  overthrown  mightiest  monarchies,  unseat- 
ed historic  dynasties,  made  altar  and  throne  come  to  the  ground, 
changed  fundamental  constitutions  of  government,  which  seem- 
ed as  enduring  as  the  fij-m-set  earth,  moulded  them  afresh  and 
breathed  into  them  a  new  vitality.  Forms  of  Government,  of 
whatsoever  name,  are  but  the  projections  of  ideas  existing  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  that  submit  to  them.  Change  but  the 
ideas  and  the  symbolic  sign  is  changed,  as  the  shadow  shifts 
with  the  varying  shape  of  the  substance  that  projects  it.  The 
most  absolute  despot  on  earth  enjoys  his  sway  only  by  virtue  of 
the  opinions  of  his  subjects.  It  is  therefore  that  a  new  idea  is 
the  most  fearful  of  portents  to  tyrants  everywhere, 

" with  fear  of  change 


Perple.xing  monarchs  I  "' 

Trace  the  history  of  the  greatest  modem  revolutions  and  it  will 
be  found  to  be  but  the  development  of  an  idea  at  first  despised 
and   rejected,  but  gradually  drawing  minds  into  itself,  until  it 
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governs  men  and  controls  events  with  more  than  regal  sway. 
It  seemed  a  weak  and  ridiculous  folly  to  the  courtiers  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  perhaps  to  Cecil  and  Walsingham,  themselves,  when 
clergymen  renounced  their  cures,  and  with  their  followers  sub- 
mitted to  poverty,  persecution,  torture,  imprisonment  and  exile, 
that  they  might  be  faithful  to  the  test  of  that  age,  in  which  was 
wrapped  up  the  germs  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.     But  in  less 
than  a  century  triumphant  Puritanism  had  trami.led  crown  and 
mitre  in  the  dust,  and  seated  the  Brewer  of  Huntingdon  upon 
the  throne  of  the  Stuarts.     And  in  less  than  a  generation  after, 
the  same  spirit,  victorious  over  the  apparent  reaction   of  the 
Restoration,  banished  the  last  of  its  ancient  kings  forever,  and 
gave  to  England  a  limited  and  constitutional  monarchy.     The 
convocation  of  the    States    General  did  not  create,  it  only  de- 
veloped, the  new  ideas  which  informed  the  French  Pvevolution 
with  the  might  which  not  only  toppled  down  the  dynasty  of  the 
Capets,  but  shook  every  throne  in  Eurojie.     It  was  from  the 
closets  of  the  philosophers  and  encycIo])edists  that  they  were 
originally   sent    forth  conquering   and    to  conquer.     Our   own 
Revolution  dates,  not  from   Lexington,  or  from  the  passage  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  but  from  the  days  of  the  Emigration,  and  from 
the  yet  remoter  time  of  early  Puritanism,  when  those  ideas  were 
born,  which,  nurtured  by  the  hardships  of  their  exile,  confirmed 
by  their  controversies  with  the  colonial  government,at  last  grew 
up  to  the  stature  and  to  the  strength  of  Independence. 

Fortified  by  the  lessons  of  history,  and  instructed  by  our  own 
experience,  we  shall  continue  to  do  what  we  may  to  change  the 
character  of  that  despotic  thought,  that  sovereign  will,  of  which 
all  our  present  institutions  are  but  the  outward  manifestations. 
Slavery  exists  and  rules  the  destinies  of  the  American  People, 
because  they  love  to  have  it  so.  It  seems  to  them  to  be  a  state 
of  things  which  is  for  their  adv^antage,  and  their  heart  is  hard- 
ened to  the  cry  of  the  poor.  It  is  our  business  to  give  them 
no  peace  in  their  wickedness,  to  set  their  sins  forever  in  order 
before  them,  to  demonstrate  to  them  the  folly  of  their  crimes. 
When  the  necessary  Revolution  in  the  mind  of  the  People  is 
completed,  that  in  the  institutions  of  the  country  will  follow,  as 
the  day  the  night. 
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How  soon  this  clian^-e  will  come  to  pass,  we  cannot  foresee. 
We  know  that  Pvevolutions,  though  they  never  go  backwards, 
yet  move  slowly  in  their  small  beginnings.  Bnt  we  have 
learned  to  v.'ait.  Having  dedicated  the  best  of  oar  days  to  the 
promotion  of  this  reformation,  we  are  willing  to  devote  the 
remainder  to  its  service.  Every  great  achievement  is  the  accu- 
mnlated  result  of  the  labojs  of  single  days.  To  seize  each  day 
as  it  hurries  past  ns,  and  extort  from  it  its  appointed  work  and 
crowning  blessing,  is  onr  duty  and  our  reward.  ]Nor  can  we 
define  the  precise  shape  whicli  the  changing  mood  of  the  general 
mind  will  take,  when  it  is  ready  to  embody  itself  in  deeds.  We 
see,  already,  the  effect  of  our  agitation  in  the  altered  tone  of 
feeling  and  of  speech,  as  to  the  sacredness  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union.  We  have  disenchanted  the  mind  of  the  people, 
in  a  good  measure,  as  to  the  divinity  of  their  parchment  idol. 
We  have  taught  men  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  Union.  The 
idea  that  loyalty  and  allegiance  are  its  due  is  fast  becoming- 
ridiculous  and  contemptible.  It  is  beginning  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  matter  of  business,  a  partnership  in  trade  ;  and  multitudes 
who  walk  not  with  us,  have  been  taught  by  their  owni  experi- 
ence, to  curse, the  Constitution  and  the  Union  as  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  It  is  because  it  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare  that  we  war 
with  it.  W^e  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Constitution,  because  it 
is  the  basis  of  a  confederated  Union  of  States  ;  but  only  because 
we  see  in  it  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  between  those 
States  for  the  perpetuation  of  Slavery,  and,  consequently,  the 
greatest  of  obstacles  to  its  aljolition,  as  long  as  its  obligations 
are  in  force.  It  is  not  the  Constitution,  nor  the  Union,  any  more 
than  it  is  the  Church,  that  Abolitionists  desire  to  destroy  ;  but 
only  the  National  Crime  which  has  made  them  its  citadel  and 
its  sanctuary. 

But  though  we  cannot  foresee  the  exact  time,  nor  the  precise 
way,  in  which  American  Slavery  will  be  abolished,  we  know 
that  its  doom  is  sealed,  for  we  beheve  that  God  is  just.  All  the 
signs  of  the  times,  even  those  which  are  hailed  as  most  auspi- 
cious to  its  life,  are  ominous  of  its  destruction.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time  and  of  instruments.  The  Abolition  of  Slavery 
we  reco£i-nize  as  the  great  task  assigned  to  this  generation,  in 
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this  country.  "We  accept  it  as  our  appointed  work,  and  are 
grateful  that  we  are  permitted  to  assist  in  the  evolution  of  this 
magnificent  event.  We  can  discern  notliing  in  the  questions 
that  divide  the  parties  and  the  sects  that  approaches,  in  endur- 
ing interest  and  in  grandeur  of  results,  to  this  great  problem  of 
human  condition.  It  is  the  only  event,  of  our  contemporary 
histoiy,  whose  influences  will  reach  to  the  remotest  generations, 
and  will  be  a  source  of  daily  gratitude  to  countless  millions, 
imtil  the  end  of  time.  Let  us  be  duly  sensible  of  the  dignity 
and  of  the  responsibility  of  the  duty,  however  humble,  that  we 
have  undertaken  in  this  great  work.  Never  Avas  a  nobler  task 
assigned  to  man.  One  that  is  more  blessed  in  its  effects  upon 
those  engaging  in  it,  or  upon  those  whose  deliverance  from 
degradation  and  despair,  is  its  object.  The  scorn  of  the  world, 
the  anathema  of  the  church,  the  sacrifice  of  the  vulgar  objects 
of  ambition,  may  be  well  endured  for  the  promotion  of  a  cause, 
in  the  issues  of  which  are  involved  the  deliverance  of  the  Slave, 
the  redemption  of  the  country,  and  the  progress  of  the  race. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Receipts   into   th,c    Treasury  of  the    MassacJmsetts  Anti- Slavery 
Society,  from  January  1,   1846,  to  January  1,   1847. 

By  Balance  transferred  from  last  year's  account, $298  66 

•'  Cash  received  of  Francis  Jackson,  from  jiroceeds  of  Massachusetts  Annual  Fair,  3,262  11 

"     '•          "         of  B.  Mar>Ii,  for  office  rent, 173  75 

"     "          "         from  proceeds  of  Rural  Fair,  at  Dedliam, 447  24 

"     "          "         from  Collections  made  at  Annual  Meeting, 299  02 

"     "  "         from  Donations  and  Collections   of  societies  and  individuals,  as 

published  monthly  in  the  Liberator, 1,371  23 

Total, $5,852  01 


Tlte  Disbursements  during  the  same  jjcriod  liave  been  asfolloivs : 

Paid,  per  order  of  tlie  Board,   from  proceeds  of  the   Fair,  for  advertising  in  the 

Liberator,  for  ten  years, $200  00 

"     Loring  Moody,  for  his  services  and  exj)enses  as  General  Agent  for  twelve  mos.,  f)!i9  27 

"     Per  order  of  the  Board,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Poc,  •  2,600  00 

'•     For  printing  sundry  Petitions,  Pledges  and  Bills, 17  50 

"     For  expenses  of  Faneuil  ilall, 27  00 

"     For  the  use  of  Tremont  Temple,  for  Annual  Meeting, 112  00 

"     For  Paper,  and  Printing  .'lOO  c(i])ies  of  Annual  Report, 87  29 

"     For  Office  rent,  at  A'o.  25  Cornhill, 347  50 

"     Parker  Pillsbury,  for  his  services  as  Agent, 133  67 

"     C.  L.  Remoiid,  for  his  services  as  Agent, 54  50 

"     Thomas  T.  Stone,  for  his  services  as  Agent, 179  81 

"    Discount  on  uncurrent  bill, 25 

"     G.  B.  Stebbins,  for  his  services  as  Agent, 75  65 

''     Charles  C.  Burleigh,  for  his  services  as  Agent, 135  04 

"    Dr.  Hudson,  for  his  services  as  Agent, 108  00 

"    Posting  Bills  and  Advertising. 7  15 

"     William  White's  expenses  to  Princeton, 5  00 

"    Wm.  L.  (iarrison's  expenses  to  New  Bedford, 3  00 

"     Sundrj'  bills  of  expenses  of  Dedham  Rural  Fair,  omitted  by  the  Committee,  •  •  •  10  28 

Total, $5,002  91 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  1st  of  January,  1847,  of .$849  10 

SAMUEL  PHILBRICK,  Treasurer. 


AUDITOR'S    CERTIFICATE. 

Boston,  Jan.  17,  1647.  —  I  have  examined  the  above  account,  and  find  the  same  coiTectly 
cast  and  properly  vouched  ;  the  balance  in  hands  of  the  Treasurer  being  eight  hundred  forty- 
nine  dollars  and  ten  cents.  EDMUND  JACKSON. 
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APPENDIX 


FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  TOE  MASSACHUSETTS 
ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY. 

The  Fiftpptiili  Annuul  Mealing  of  llie  Massachosetts  Anti- 
Slavery  SociKTV  was  Iield  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  27, 
1847,  commencing  at  )0  o'ciock',  A.  M.  Tlie  meeting  was  called  to 
order  oy  Francis  Jackson,  President  of  tlie  Society. 

On  moiioii  of  Mr.  Everett,  of  Princeton,  a  Business  Committee  of 
seven  was  appointed  by  tlie  President.  The  following  persons  were 
chosen:  —  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  Wm.  H. 
Channiing,  a  bey  K.  Foster,  Adin  Ballod,  Maria  W.  Chaphan,  and 
James  N,  Bdffum. 

On  molioQ  of  Mr.  Qiiincy,  the  following  persons  were  appointed  by 
the  President  to  i-epori  a  list  of  Officers  of  the  Society  for  tiie  ensuing 
year:  —  Edmund  Quincy,  Samuel  May,  Jr.,  Daniel  Ricketson,  Dr. 
Faknsworth,  Lorinct  Moody,  John  M.  Fiske,  and  John  T.  Hilton. 

On  moiion  of  J.  M.  Spear,  the  following  persons  were  appointed  by 
the  President  a  Committee  on  Roll  and  Finance:  —  Loring  Moody, 
and  Cornelius  Bramhali.. 

On  molion  ofE.  Quincy,  the  President  appointed  Daniel  Ricketson 
and  Eliza  J.  Kenney,  Secretaries  of  the  Meeting. 

On  molion  of  D.  Ricketson,  the  Rejiort  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Soci- 
ety, JMr.  E.  Quincy,  was  taken  u[)  and  read,  and  listened  to  with  much 
atteniion. 

Mr.  Mellen  then  made  a  few  remarks,  in  dissent  from  that  portion  of 
the  Repoif  which  imjjlicated  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
support  of  Slavery,  and  moved  that  such  part  of  the  Report  should  be 
stricken  out;  but  liis  motion  being  out  of  order,  no  action  was  taken 
iijion  it. 

Stephen  S.  Foster  then  moved,  that  all  persons  who  should  be  present 
at  the  meetings  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  discussions  —  and  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  at  some  length. 

The  following  resolutions,  prepared  by  Wendell  Piiillips,  were  then 
read  to  the  meeting  by  Edmund  Quincy: 

Resolved,  That,  recognizing  in  George  N.  Briggs,  either  a  narrow- 
minded  or  a  willing  tool  of  a  corrupt  faction,  we  can  only  regaril  as 
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enemies  to  the  Slave  and  to  Haamn  Freedom,  the  jiarty  which,  with 
loud  and  useless,  because  disbelieved,  Anti-Slavery  professions  on  their 
lips,  have  again,  at  this  crisis,  elevated  to  office  this  man,  not  only  utter- 
ly unc()iial  to  the  })!ace  and  the  occasion,  but  perjured  by  his  ow^n  show- 
ing, and  a  traitor  to  his  own  jn-inci])les. 

Resolved,  That  in  this  so  called  war  with  Mexico,we  can  see  nothing  but 
a  foray  of  pirates  and  kidnappers,  and  that  the  nation,  which  wages  it, 
should  be  considered  the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  and  deserves  the 
deep  curse  of  every  lover  of  right  and  of  human  liberty. 

Resolved,  That  the  lact  that  the  Grand  Jury  of  Suffolk  County,  at  two 
successive  sessions,  refused  to  ffnd  a  bill  of  indictment  against  either 
John  H.  Pearson  or  James  W  Hannum,  for  the  infamous  outrage  of 
kidnapping  a  colored  man  in  our  streets,  —  a  crime  of  which  they  were 
both  shameless  enough  publicly  to  boast,  —  is  melancholy  proof  of  the 
disastrous  influence  of  both  the  pulpit  and  the  press  on  the  ])ublic  mind, 
and  conclusive  and  sufficient  evidence  of  all  the  charges  we  have  ever 
brought  against  our  countrymen,  either  in  Clun-ch  or  State. 

Resolved,  That  we  hail,  v/ith  sincere  thankfulness,  the  coininucd  evi- 
dence of  the  deep  and  abiding  influence  of  our  distinguished  friend, 
Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison's  late  visit  to  England,  rejoicing  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  take  once  more  by  the  hand,  our  beloved  pioneer,  Thomas 
Clark'son,  and  to  hear  from  his  own  li|)s,  the  assurance  of  his  deep  in- 
terest in,  and  cordial  approbation  of,  our  pledged  purpose,  to  seek  for 
the  Dissolution  of  this  Union,  as  the  readiest  and  most  effectual  method 
of  striking  off"  the  fetters  of  the  Slave. 

WEDNESDAY    AFTERNOON. 

James  N.  Buffijm  in  the  chaii*.  The  resolutions  offered  this  morning, 
by  Mr.  Quincy,  were  again  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  placed  before  the 
meeting  for  discussion. 

Kemarlvs  irom  Stephen  S.  Foster  and  Lunsford  Lane. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  oflTered  by  Edmund  Quincy  :  — 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  approve  the  action  of  the  Board  of  ftlana- 
gers  of  this  Society,  in  instituting  a  movement  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  Legislature  of  this  State,  to  call  a  Convention  of  the  People  to  take 
measures  for  a  peaceable  secession  from  the  Union  ;  and  that  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  do  our  utmost  to  make  that  demand  loud  and  imperative, 
and  to  continue  to  repeat  it,  until  it  shall  be  heard  and  obeyed. 

Loring  ?<Ioody,  of  the  Committee  on  Roll  and  Finance,  then  stated  to 
the  meeting,  that  the  Committee  would  call  upon  them  to  contribute  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  meetings. 

Remarks  from  Hon.  Seth  Sprague  of  Duxbury,  Addison  Davis,  Loring 
Moody,  James  N.  Buff'um,  Edwin  Thompson,  and  Thomas  Willis  of 
Canada. 
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EVENING   SESSION. 

Francis  Jackson  in  the  chair.  The  resolution  oftcrctl  by  Mr.  Quincy, 
this  allernooii,  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  discussed  by  Dr.  Grandin 
of  Boston,  and  Addison  Davis  of  Lynn. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  offered  by  Mr.  Garrison,  and  ad- 
vocated by  jiim  at  some  length  : 

Resolved,  That  of  all  classes  in  this  country,  to  whom  the  three  millions 
of  our  enslaved  and  chattelized  countrymen  have  a  right  confidently  to 
look  for  sympathy,  aid,  and  com])lctc  deliverance  fi'om  their  horrible 
servitude,  the  working-men  of  the  North  constitute  that  class  ;  and  so 
long  as  tliey  stand  aloof  from  tlie  Anti-Slavery  enterprise,  they  will  not 
onh^  be  guilty  of  manufacturing  yokes  for  the  necks,  and  fetters  for  the 
limbs,  of  the  Southern  Slave  population,  but  will  fail  in  all  their  efforts 
to  remove  those  burdens  and  monopolies,  under  which  they  themselves 
are  groaning. 

Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  to  know,  that  the  working-men  of  the  Old 
World,  burdened  and  crushed  as  they  are,  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
anti-slavery  movement  of  this  country,  —  regarding  its  success  as  of 
paramount  importance,  and  seeing  in  the  existence  of  Slavery  in  this 
boasted  Republic,  the  mightiest  obstacle  to  their  own  deliverance  from 
o]>pression  and  bondage. 

The  discussion  of  the  above  resolutions  was  continued  by  Messrs. 
Buffum,  Parkman,  Innis,  Trask,  and  Chn-e,  and  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  meet  at  the  Melodeon,  on  Thursday  morning,  at  10  1-2  o'clock. 

THURSDAY MORNING    SESSION. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  10  1-2  o'clock  by  Francis  Jackson,  at  the 
Melodeon. 

The  Treasurer  being  absent,  the  Chairman  read  his  Annual  Eeport. 

On  motion  of  lion.  Seth  Sprague,  of  Duxbury,  the  report  was  accepted. 

The  Recei})ts  into  the  Treasiny  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  from  Jan.  1,  1840,  to  Jan  1,  1847,  were  $5,8.52,01;  Disburse- 
ments, $5,002,91.     Leaving  in  the  Treasmy  the  sum  of  $849,10. 

Remarks  from  Stephen  S.  Foster,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  J.  T.  Everett 
of  Princeton. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  offered  by  Wendell  Piiillips : — 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  cannot  view  with  approbation,  the  pro- 
l)osal  of  some  devoted  friends  of  the  slave,  to  test  tlie  number  and 
stimulate  the  zeal  of  tlie  friends  of  Disunion,  by  urging  them  to  repair, 
as  do  others,  to  the  ballot-box,  and  deposite  their  votes  for  such  men  as 
will  never  take  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  States ;  con- 
sidering the  experiment  as  too  hazardous — the  line  to  be  drawn  between 
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those  who  vote  generally,  and  those  who  vote  for  such  a  purpose,  too 
delicate  for  general  ohservation  —  and  liable  to  render  less  distinct, 
emphatic  and  intelligible,  our  protest  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  called  to  the  Anii-SIavery  League, 
formed  by  our  friends  in  Great  Britain,  by  Loring  31oody,  and  James 
N.  BurTum. 

On  motion  of  Stephen  S,  Foster,  the  resolution  before  the  meeting, 
offered  by  Mr.  Pbiilips,  was  read  by  the  Secretary  and  followed  by  re- 
marks from  Blr.  Foste,-,  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Davis,  and  air.  Oy\h. 

On  motion  of  Wendell  Phillips,  a  commiiiee  w'us  ajjpointed  b}'' the 
chair,  to  collect  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  ibe  agents  for  the  ensu- 
ing year.  The  following  genllemeu  were  selected  by  the  chairman  to 
form  such  committee,  and  accepted  by  the  meeting: — 

Loring  Moody,  Charles  F.  Hovey,  James  1\.  Buffum,  Joshua  T. 
Everett,  ^Addison  Davi.*. 

Remarks  fi-om  S.  S.  Foster,  J  olui  Orvl;?,  Jo.'^iah  Hay  ward,  Edwin 
Thompson,  G.  W.  Stacy,  W.  Jenkins,  Mellen,  and  S.  May. 

The  following  resoknion  was  then  offered  by  Wendell  Phillips: 

Jfhereas.  It  is  unequal,  that  those  w  ho  come  up  to  our  annual  meet- 
ing should  bear  the  burden  of  the  various  contributions  to  the  cause  ; 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  earnestl}'  on  the  abolilionisis  of  each  town  of 
the  Commoaweahh  to  assemble  immediately,  and  i'aise,  or  take  meas- 
vu'es  for  raising,  as  large  a  sum  as  possible,  and  retnit  t;ie  same  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Society,  for  the  purposes  of  ihe  cause;  and  we  charge 
it  on  the  consience  of  each  individual  to  see  that  this  plan  is  adopted  in 
his  own  town. 

On  motion  of  S.  S.  Foster,  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Phillips,  in  relation 
to  abstaining  from  the  ballot-box,  was  called  up,  and  discussed  by 
Messrs.  Foster,  Davis  and  Phillips.     Adjourned  to  half  past  2,  P.  M. 

THCr.SDAT ^4  FTERNOOJ."    SESSIOlX. 

Francis  Jackson  in  the  chair.  Tlie  discussion  contiijued  upon  the 
resolution  under  consideration  at  the  time  of  adjournment,  b}-  Dr. 
Grandin,  Loring  Moody,  Pai-ker  Fillsbury,  Wm.  A.  White,  John  A. 
Innis,  and  Aym.  Lloyd  Garrison.     Adjoiu'ncd. 

THURSDAY EVENING    SESSION. 

Francis  Jackson  in  the  chair.  The  resolution  under  consideration  at 
the  close  of  the  afternoon  session,  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  taken 
up  for  consideration.  Remarks  from  Samuel  Adams  of  Boston,  Wm. 
L.  Garrison,  Edmund  Qifmcy,  Stephen  S.  Foster,  and  Parker  Pillsbury. 

Adjourned  to  meet  in  Faneuil  Hall,  to-morrow  morning,  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M. 
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FRIDAY MORNING    SESSION. 


Tlie  Society  assembled  at  Faneuil  Hall  at  10  o'clock, —  Francis  Jack- 
son in  the  chair.  The  meeting  opened  with  an  anti-slavery  song  from 
the  friends  of  tlie  cause. 

Mr.  Garrison  moved  that  we  adjourn,  finally,  this  afternoon  ;  which 
was  adojited  by  the  meeting.  S.  S.  Foster  moved  that  the  hour  of  12  M., 
be  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  subscribers  to  the  anti-slavery 
papers. 

On  motion  of  J.  N.  Buflum,  the  Finance  Committee  were  instructed 
to  adopt  some  method  for  procuring  funds  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  resolution  was  oftered  by  Mr.  Garrison,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  one  before  the  meeting  on  the  same  subject : 

TFhereas,  This  country  is  now  engaged  in  an  aggressive  Avar  upon 
Mexico,  having  for  its  express  object  the  conquest  of  a  large  portion  of 
that  republic,  in  order  to  annex  it  to  tiie  United  States,  that  the  accursed 
system  of  slavery  may  thereby  be  extended  and  perpetuated;  and, 

Whereas,  This  is  the  consequence  of  the  perfidious  and  unconstitu- 
tional annexation  of  Texas  to  tliis  country,  and,  aside  from  its  horrible 
pur[)ose,  was  commenced  in  violation  of  even  the  forms  of  constitu- 
tional law  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  Tliat  all  who  participate  in  tliis  war,  or  who  give  it  any 
countenance,  are  the  enemies  of  the  country,  and  traitors  to  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  man  ;  tliat  no  request  or  order  of  the  Executive  for  aid  in 
its  prosecution,  either  by  voting  supplies,  or  enlisting  in  the  military 
service,  ought  to  be  complied  w  ith  by  Congress  or  the  people  ;  that  the 
American  troops,  noAV  occupying  IMcxican  soil,  ought  instantly  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  full  reparation  made  to  Jlexico  lor  all  the  outrages  and 
sufi'erings  that  have  been  ruthlessly  inflicted  upon  her  by  this  guilty 
nation. 

This  resolution  was  advocated  by  Jonathan  Walker,  Rev.  Thomas  T. 
Stone  of  Salem,  and  Parker  Pillsbury,  and  adopted. 

The  hour  of  12  having  arrived,  the  motion  of  ]Mr.  Foster,  to  take 
measures  tor  obtaining  subscribers  for  the  anti-slaveiy  papers,  was 
taken  up,  and  advocated  by  S.  S.  and  A.  K.  Foster. 

A  number  of  new  subscribers  were  obtained  for  the  Liberator. 

On  motion  of  E.  Quincy,  the  vote  passed,  that  we  adjourn  at  the 
close  of  tlie  afternoon  session,  was  reconsidered,  after  spirited  remarks 
from  Garrison,  Phillips,  Foster,  Buffum,  Channing,  and  Taylor. 

Mr.  Garrison  moved,  that  the  Society  instruct  the  Board  of  Managers 
never  to  pay  any  bill  that  may  be  presented  to  the  Society,  for  damages 
done  to  Faneuil  Hall,  while  holding  our  meetings.  The  question  being 
called  for,  the  vote  was  taken,  and  the  motion  for  reconsideration  nega- 
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tived  —  31  to  30.  It  was  then  moved  by  E.  Quincy,  that,  under  the 
circiimstauccs,  we  remain  in  session  till  the  business  of  the  meeting  be 
conckided. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Garrison,  in  relation  to  the  Mexican  war,  being 
before  the  meeting,  was  discussed  by  John  A.  Innis,  of  Salem,  who, 
though  repeatedly  called  to  order,  factiously  continued  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  meeting  with  his  rambling  and  abusive  remarks. 

Mr.  Quincy,  Chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Nomination  of  Officers, 
reported  a  list  of  officers,  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  was  unanimously 
accepted.  "* 

Tiie  Committee  on  Finance,  to  Avhom  was  reported  the  subject  of  a 
plan  for  raising  funds  for  the  support  of  agents  of  this  society  during  the 
current  year,  submitted  the  following  Report : 

That,  In  order  to  secure  a  greater  amount  of  co-operation  and  ef- 
ficiency, the  Abolitionists  of  eveiy  town  in  the  State  be  urged  forthwith 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  tlie  Slave,  in  their  respective  towns, 
and  make  choice  of  one  of  the  most  active  and  energetic  of  their  numbei-, 
to  act  as  a  financial  agent  in  each  town,  tlie  present  year,  whose  duty 
will  be  to  tlioroughly  canvass  the  town,  and  collect  as  large  an  amount 
of  money  as  possible,  for  the  Agency  Fund,  to  be  forwarded,  Ironi  time 
to  time,  to  the  Treasurei-  of  this  Society.  Tiiat  the  several  Town  Com- 
mittees be  requested  to  keep  up  a  frequent  correspondence  with  the 
Board  of  Managers  at  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  informed 
of  their  success,  and  seeking  such  advice  and  encoiu-agement  as  they 
may  need.  Also,  that  the  Board  of  Managers  of  this  Society  appoint  one 
or  more  of  the  most  tried  and  faithful  fiiends  of  the  cause,  in  each 
county  of  the  State,  wliere  it  may  be  thought  expedient,  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  several  Town  Committees,  to  urge  them  to  a  faithful 
discharge  of  their  duty  to  the  Slave,  in  this  particular;  and,  also,  by 
frequent  corresi)ondence,  to  keep  the  Board  of  Managers  inlbrmed  of 
their  movements  and  success. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  offered  by  Mr.  Garrison,  and 
adopted  by  the  Society  : 

Whereas,  Since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  the  venerable 
and  Avorld-honored  CLARKSON  has  been  called  from  his  earthly 
conflict  with  the  enemies  of  a  deeply  wronged  and  imbruted  race,  to  the 
society  and  companionship  of  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs  and  saints,  in 
"another  and  a  better  world," — therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  desire  to  unite  with  the  fi-iends  of  freedom  and 
humanity,  universally,  in  bestowing  a  fervent  benediction  upon  the 
memory  of  that  great  and  good  man,  and  in  holding  up  his  example  as 
worthy  of  all  honor  and  imitation ;  that  we  deeply  sympathize  with  his 
family,  in  view  of  their  great  bereavement ;   and  that,  by  his  loss,  we 
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liope  to  derive  a  fresh  stimulus  in  prosecuting  tiie  uoble  cause  to  which 
he  devoted  his  long  and  valuable  life. 

Resolved,  That  in  the 'death  of  Edward  S.  Abdy,  of  England,  the 
anti-slavery  cause  throughout  the  world  has  lost  one  of  its  most  clear- 
sighted and  uncompromising  friends,  one  of  its  most  out-spoken  and 
unfaltering  advocates  ;  one  who  deserves  to  be  remembered  with  special 
honor  and  a])plause  by  American  Abontionists,  as  among  the  very  few 
English  tourists  and  sojourners  in  this  country,  who,  while  on  our  soil, 
have  had  the  moral  courage  to  avow  themselves  the  friends  of  the  fet- 
tered slave,  and  of  his  persecuted  advocates,  and  to  express  their  ab- 
horrence of  slaveholders  and  all  their  abettors. 

Resolved,  That  the  slave  has  lost  a  fu"m  and  devoted  friend  —  our  ' 
cause,  an  earnest  and  self-saci'ificing  su])porter  —  and  the  cause  of  all 
progress,  an  enlightened  friend  —  in  the  death  of  our  lamented  coad- 
jutor, Henry  Chapman,  of  Boston.  May  youth,  in  the  vigor  of  its  life, 
equal  his  age,  in  readiness  to  welcome  the  new  idea,  and  devotedness  in 
reducing  it  to  practice  ! 

Resolved,  That  among  the  cheering  events  which  have  transpired 
during  the  past  year,  we  hail  the  formation  of  the  Anti-Slavery  League 
in  London,  at  the  head  of  which  is  our  eloquent  and  honored  coadjutor, 
George  Thompson,  as  among  the  most  auspicious  to  our  cause;  and 
we  call  upon  all  the  friends  of  freedom  in  this  country  to  enrol  their 
names  as  members  of  the  League,  and  thus  assist  in  the  promotion  of  its 
sublime  and  beneficent  purpose, — the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout 
the  world. 

Wendell  Phillips  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  tljis  Society  hails,  with  cordial  delight,  tlie  eminently- 
successful  labors  of  our  friends  "Wriglit,  Douglass  and  Buffum,  in  Great 
Britain,  in  behalf  of  the  slave  —  rejoicing  that  the  last  has  returned,  at 
length,  to  cheer  us  with  his  presence,  and  to  give  us  his  efficient  and 
devoted  aid  at  home — commending  the  others  to  the  confidence  and  co- 
operation of  the  friends  of  humanity  abi'oad  —  and  rendering  to  all  the 
deep  thanks  of  the  slave. 

Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  in  the  abundant  evidence,  w-hich  every  day 
affords  us,  of  the  successful  and  triumphant  progress  of  the  friends  of 
the  American  Society  at  the  West,  glad  tliat  so  extensive  and  important 
a  post  is  garrisoned  by  so  w'atchful  and  faithful  a  band:  —  we  are 
cheered  by  this  brightening  of  the  bonds  which  bind  the  anti-slavery 
host  together,  and  by  the  proof,  that  though  political  power  is  leaving 
the  East,  though  the  sceptre  is  departing  from  Judaii,  we  may  rest 
satisfied  that  hearts,  equally  faithful,  jire  watcliing  the  ark  of  the  slave's 
safety,  and  will  see  to  it  that  his  cause  receives  no  harm  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi. 
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Resolved,  That  we  pledge,  for  New  England,  to  Ohio,  not  only  our 
Jicarty  sympathy,  but  our  most  efficient  aid  and  support,  in  covering 
with  anti-slavery  machinery  tlie  vast  field  she  has  in  charge. 

Resolved,  That  the  unparallelled  success  of  the  "  Bugle  "  gives  us 
fresh  confidence  in  the  anti-slavery  zeal  of  our  "Western  friends,  and 
proves  tliein  keenly  alive,  not  only  to  the  general  interests  of  tlie  cause, 
but  to  the  specific  measures  which  can  alone  insure  its  continued 
progress  and  final  triumph. 

The  tbilowing  resolutions  were  offei'ed  by  Daniel  Ricketson,  of  New 
Bedford,  and  adopted  :  — 

Resolved,  That  while  we  recognize  the  justness  of  the  English 
journals,  in  their  severe  rebukes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
relation  to  the  war,  now  waging  by  this  Government  against  Mexico ; 
as  remonstrants  from  the  first  movement  in  this  wicked  invasion,  ive 
plead  not  guilty  to  the  charge  brought  against  this  nation,  and  heartily 
sympathize  in  the  spirit  of  indignation,  which  the  position  of  our  country 
is  calculated  to  inspire  in  every  humane  and  high-minded  person  of  this 
and  other  lands. 

Resolved,  That  tlie  accusation  is  false,  as  heard  from  pro-slavery  lips, 
that  the  philanthropists  of  Great  Britain,  lieedless  of  the  suftering  poor 
in  their  ov.u  land,  are  wasting  their  sympathy  upon  the  American 
slave  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  foremost  and  most  untiring  in 
their  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the  amelioration  of  human  suffering  at 
home. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Gar- 
rison, and  adopted :  — 

fVhereas,  This  Society,  having  been  apprised,  during  its  sessions,  of 
the  conditions  on  which  the  occupancy  of  this  liall  was  granted  by  the 
city  authorities — namely,  that  those  who  engaged  the  hall  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  any  constabulary  force  that  may  be  in 
attendance,  whether  requested  to  be  present  or  otherwise,  and  also  of 
any  damage  tiiat  may  be  done  to  the  hall  by  mobocratic  violence  — 
conditions  which  are  majiifestly  unreasonable  and  unjust,  which  vir- 
tually deny  all  legal  protection  to  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  and  which  are  a  direct  invitation  to  the  mob  to  gratify 
any  vindictive  feelings  which  they  may  wish  to  Indulge  —  therefore, 

Resolved,  Tiiat,  in  order  to  indicate  its  unwillingness  to  countenarice 
the  tyramious  act  of  the  city  authorities  of  Boston,  in  regard  to  tiie  use 
of  this  hall,  this  Society  decline  occupying  it  during  the  remainder  of 
the  time  for  v.hicli  it  has  been  granted. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 

FRAxNCIS  JACKSON,  President. 

Daniel  Ricketson,  1  q,  ^    /  .  •  „ 
T-,  T    Tz  }  i^ecretanes. 

Eliza  .!.  Keaney,     < 


